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FOREWORD 


This bulletin is at once a yearbook embodying the work of the 
Bureau of Educational Research last year and an announcement 
indicating the projects which the Bureau contemplates and the 
test business which it is prepared to do. Acknowledgements are 
made to Mr. H. T. McKinney in connection with the promotion 
project, to Rev. John A. O’Brien in connection with the reading 
project, to Miss Velda Bamesberger in connection with the project 
on memory work in the grades, and to Dr. C. E. Holley in con- 
nection with the try-out of group tests of intelligence. These 
projects are briefly described in Chapter II. In general our 
indebtedness is very great to the school people of the state for 
the cooperation they have accorded to the Bureau in the first 


year of its work. 


November, 1919 B. R. BuckINGHAM 


Director 


CHAPTER I. ORGANIZATION. 

Personnel and equipment. The Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Illinois was created with the 
appointment of a director in July 1918. No provision had been 
made at that time in the way of rooms, equipment, or assistance. 
The director occupied space in a room with three others, and 
his desk was borrowed. So also was the stenographer who 
attended to his mail. 

Nor were rooms, materials, or personal service easily obtain- 
able. The war was on, and all available space in university 
buildings was being utilized by the aviators and afterwards by 
the Students Army Training Corps. As to equipment and ser- 
vice, while ample funds had been provided for them, they were 
almost impossible to obtain. Experienced stenographers and 
clerks were not to be had, and it was a long time before even 
those without experience could be secured and their training 
begun. Deliveries of equipment were very uncertain, were gen- 
erally long delayed, and sometimes failed altogether. Thus to 
the usual difficulties of organizing such a venture as the Bureau 
represents were added far greater difficulties due to the time 
when the organization took place. 

Nevertheless, now after a little more than a year the Bureau 
is occupying five rooms in which eleven full-time and three half- 
time employees are working. The Bureau personnel includes a 
director and assistant director, two faculty members of the rank 
of assistant, two library assistants, three stenographers, and two 
clerks. The three half-time employees are students. One of 
them is a stenographer and the other two are shipping clerks. 


A great deal of time and energy was used during the first 
year of the existence of the Bureau in building up this organi- 
zation and in the purchase and installation of the $4000 worth 
of equipment now in use. Yet a great deal more was done than 
simply to organize. Perhaps the -nrest indication of this is the 
amount of mail matter received by and sent from the Bureau. 
Besides great quantities of other than first class matter, there 
were during the year ended June 20, 1919, 2918 incoming letters 
and 3674 outgoing letters. This was for a period of about ten 
months. 

Reference Library. The collection and proper handling of 
the sort of printed material which the Bureau needed to have at 
its disposal, constituted a large part of the work during this, the 
first year of organization. At present we have about 400 courses 
of study, 300 city and state educational reports, the school laws 
of all the states which publish such compilations, 138 volumes of 
surveys, and about 3000 bulletins and pamphlets of various kinds. 
Fifty-nine periodicals are regularly received by the Bureau. 
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Educational Tests and Measurements. Many activities 
of the Bureau have been in connection with standardized test 
material. In this field five lines of work may be noted: (1) 
publication and purchase of test materials; (2) the preparation 
of accessory material for the administration and scoring of the 
tests; (3) distribution of these materials to the schools; (4) the 
derivation of new tests; and (5) correspondence relative to the 
use of test materials by teachers and superintendents. 


(1) Publication and Purchase of Tests. The Bureau 
publishes far the greater part of the test material which it dis- 
tributes. No other similar bureau does this to so great a degree. 
The Bureau is the sole publisher of the following tests including 
in each case directions, score sheets, and other necessary ac- 
cessories : 


1. Buckingham’s Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale. 


2. Buckingham’s Scale for Problems in Arithmetic, Divis- 
ions 1, 2, and 3. 


3. Charters’ Diagnostic Language Tests, Pronouns, Verbs 
A, Verbs B, and Miscellaneous. 


4. Charters’ Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests, 
Pronouns, Verbs A, and Miscellaneous. 


5. Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests. 

6. Harlan’s Test for Information in American History. 

7. Holley’s Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades. 
8. Holley’s Sentence Vocabulary Test. 

MY) 


Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Parts I, II, 
III, and IV. 


10. Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic, 
Tests I, II, and III, forms 1 and 2. 


11. Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Tests, I, II, and 
III. 


12. Monroe’s Timed Sentence Spelling Tests I, IJ, and III. 
13. Willing’s Scale for Measuring Written Composition. 


_ Permission has also been given to the Bureau to print and 
distribute the following, together with accessories: 


14. Gray’s (C. T.) Standard Score Card for Measuring 
Handwriting, Forms I, II, III, and IV. 

15. Gray’s (W. 8.) Oral Reading Test. 

16. Gray’s (W. 8.) Silent Reading Tests. 

17. Starch’s Punctuation Scale. 

18. Thorndike’s Scale Alpha 2: Understanding of Sentences. 

19. Thorndike’s Visual Vocabulary Scales. 
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The Bureau likewise publishes score sheets, directions, stand- 
ards, and answer sheets for a number of other tests and scales 
which it purchases from other publishers. Among those for 
which some or all of these accessories are published by the 
Bureau are the following: 


Ayres’ Handwriting Scale. 

Ayres’ Spelling Scale. 

3. Freeman’s Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting. 
4. Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale. 

5. Henmon’s Latin Tests. 
6 

7 

8 


bo 


Hotz’ First Year Algebra Scale. 
Minnick’s Geometry Tests. 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Composition 
Scale. 

9. Sackett’s Scale in Ancient History. 

10. Sackett’s Scale in United States History. 

11. Starch’s Physics Tests. 

12. Thorndike’s Handwriting Scale. 

18. Trabue’s Language Scales. 

14. Woody’s Arithmetic Scales. 


Besides the tests listed above, the Bureau also purchases 
from other publishers certain tests which are completely 
equipped with the accessory material needed in using them. The 
most conspicuous ones are the various Courtis tests—Arithmetic, 
Series B, Supervisory Test in Geography, and the Silent Reading 
Test, No. 2. 


(2) Preparation of accessory materials. As may be 
inferred from the above statement, the authors of a considerable 
number of standardized tests have not provided directions for 
administering and scoring them or score sheets on which results 
may be systematically recorded. The Bureau has been engaged 
during the past year in making good these deficiences, until it is 
now able to announce that every test which it offers for sale will 
be furnished with all the necessary instructions and forms for 
using it. 


(3) Distribution of tests. Test material has been sold in 
every section of the United States. Naturally, orders came from 
Illinois in greater numbers than from any other state. The total 
sales up to the 30th of June, 1919 amounted to about 77,000 
copies of tests of an approximate value of $900.00. Now, how- 
ever, it appears that this was only a beginning. At the present 
writing (October 15th, 1919) the Bureau has already received 
orders for three or four times as many tests as were sold during 
the whole of last year. 

Since the great volume of orders clearly indicates that a 
distinct service can be rendered to superintendents and teachers 
by making easily accessible standardized tests accompanied by 
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the necessary accessories, the Bureau is undertaking to render 
such service. Since the project is assuming considerable dimen- 
sions it is necessary to put it on a business basis. The retail 
prices of test materials includes a sufficient advance over the 
printing or purchase cost to defray the expense for stenographic 
and clerical service required for handling the materials. The 
resources of the Bureau are such that it is able to print or pur- 
chase tests in large quantity thus securing minimum prices and 
maintaining a stock of sufficient size so that even orders for 
large numbers of tests can be filled at once. 


(4) Derivation of tests. No small attention has been 
given to evaluating new test material. Some of this material 
has been printed; while some of it still requires much more co- 
operative effort before it can merit publication. Returns were 
received from over two hundred superintendents and principals 
involving more than 50,000 pupils. A more detailed account of 
these projects will be given in the next chapter. 


(5) Correspondence concerning tests. A considerable 
correspondence has always been carried on concerning the tests. 
Sometimes orders are ambiguous and we have to write for fuller 
information. Sometimes orders cannot be filled completely and 
letters explaining the situation have to be written. Advice is 
frequently asked as to what test to use, as to the meaning of 
certain test-questions, what answers to regard as correct, what 
score should be given under certain circumstances, what the 
meaning of the results is, and what can be done to remedy de- 
fects. Someone in the Bureau always sends a reply in which 
an attempt is made to furnish the desired information. Some 
of the inquiries have been very suggestive and have resulted in 
the preparation of useful directions and explanations to accom- 
pany the tests. 


Organization of Bureau into divisions. Thus as the 
organization of the Bureau progressed during the year 1918- 
19, it did so with particular reference to two purposes. The 
first was to obtain and properly handle as rich a collection of 
research material as possible. The second was to distribute the 
best test material and to assist school people in its use and 
interpretation. It is natural, therefore, that as the second year 
of the life of the Bureau begins, these two major lines of work 
should be the bases for the first organizations of the Bureau 
into divisions. We now have the Division of Educational Tests 
and Measurements at the head of which is Dr. Walter 8. Monroe 
the assistant director of the Bureau, and the Library Division 
which consists of two library assistants who catalog and index 
the printed material received by the Bureau. They also prepare 
bibliographies and assesmble evidence on problems cahReay to 
the Bureau by the school people of the state and by unive 


students and faculty members. ersity 


at 


It is probable that this divisional organization of the 
Bureau will be carried out more completely as the Bureau 
develops and meets more fully the educational needs of the state. 
What these educational needs are has been in part revealed by 
the school people themselves. In November 1918 and again in 
April 1919 a circular letter and questionnaire were sent to all 
superintendents and high school principals of the state and to 


principals of elementary schools in a few of the larger cities. 
Four hundred forty-eight replies were received. These have 
afforded and will continue to afford a sure basis of action. 
Almost all the writers said that they were interested in the 
experimental study of education, that they wished to unite with 
the school men and women of the state in such study, and that 
the Bureau could help them in ways which they specifically 
indicated. They also listed the topics which they would like to 
study. Since far the greater part of these topics concerned 
some phase of educational tests, it was natural that first 
consideration should be given to this expression of interest. 
Hence the organization of the Division of Educational Tests and 
Measurements under Dr. Monroe. The Library Division consti- 
tuted a service line equally available for all types of work. What 
the Bureau has done and hopes to do through this division will 
be set forth in another place. 


Intelligence testing. The responses of the school men and 
women of the state clearly indicated the need for other types of 
work than those relating to educational tests and measurements. 
As these other types of work develop, it is to be expected that 
other divisions of the Bureau will be created. For example, the 
demand for intelligence tests in the schools is becoming more 
and more insistent. With the devising of simple intelligence 
tests which may be given simultaneously to large numbers of 
children—tests which at the same time seem to be more reliable 
than any group tests we have hitherto used—their availability for 
school use becomes apparent. As long as we were obliged to test 
children individually and the work required a high degree of 
expertness, the idea of basing action with reference to school 
children upon their mentality, although it was recognized as 
important, could not be carried out in practice. Now, however, 
it is not too much to expect that wide-awake principals and 
superintendents will require that all children in their schools be 
mentally tested upon entrance to school and periodically there- 
after. At present this demand is affecting the Bureau only in a 
small way. We are offering this year four group intelligence 
seales for sale. So far as we know, this is the first time a bureau 
has announced that it will distribute such tests. These intelli- 
gence tests are described in another part of this bulletin. A 
description is also given of other group intelligence tests which 
may be purchased elsewhere. 
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It is probable, however, that the time will shortly come 
when it will be necessary to set up a division of intelligence 
tests either within the Bureau or in the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology or by some co-operative arrangement between 
that Department and the Bureau. 


School accounting. Similarly the demand for a better 
system of school accounting is likely to develop this type of 
work beyond the ability of the Bureau to handle it without a 
definite organization for that purpose. Accordingly, an ac- 
counting division may not inappropriately be created. 


School housing. Again, requests for advice as to school- 
house construction, ventilation, and sanitation, became particu- 
larly insistent during the spring and summer of last year. This 
demand does not so often come from professional educators as 
from Boards of Education and building committees. Several 
hundred school houses are built each year in the state of Illinois. 
For the most part, the construction is under the direction of 
architects who have no special knowledge of the problems of 
school housing. Unless some other agency of the state takes 
care of the need arising from this situation, the Bureau can 
render a very real service to the cause of education if it secures 
the services, at least a part of the time, of an architectural engi- 
neer. Thus may be created another division of the Bureau. 


Whether any or all of these divisions—or other divisions 
not mentioned—will be organized will depend wholly upon the 
amount and character of the needs of the schools. These needs 
will be expressed in the form of requests for service. The Bureau 
will not be justified in developing a specific functional division 
unless the demand is strong for the service which such a type of 
organization alone can perform. 
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CHAPTER II. PROJECTS UNDERTAKEN 


Organization work last year did not prevent the undertaking 
of several research projects. While most of these will be made 
on the basis of subsequent reports they will be briefly described 
in this chapter. 


PROMOTION STUDIBS. 


Promotion as an administrative problem. There is evi- 
dence to show that the present method of promoting children is 
unsatisfactory. In particular it is evident that it disregards to 
an astonishing degree differences in ability among children. With 
the movement to measure the product of instruction we have come 
into possession of a vast body of data on this question of indi- 
vidual differences. Years ago we knew that these differences 
existed, but we did not know how great they were. We have 
now become familiar with the notion that in a given subject 
twenty or thirty percent of the children in a grade will show 
ability equal to or greater than that of typical children in the 
next higher grade, or that ten percent of them will surpass 
typical children graded two years above them. Yet it is difficult 
to find a school system which uses such information to secure 
a better classification of children. 

There is also evidence that children do not profit by 
repeating the work of a grade. Professor H. L. Smith of Indiana 
University in his “Survey of a City School System” gives figures 
to show that children spending a second year in a grade do not 
obtain higher marks than they did during the first year. Our 
own investigations show that although teachers confidently ex- 
pect children to do better work when repeating a grade,—and 
indeed keep them back in order that they may,—the majority of 
them fail to do so. While, therefore, it is true that in addition 
to children of higher-grade ability there are also children of 
lower-grade ability in every class, this is not in itself a sufficient 
reason for holding them back or for demoting them. It may be 
a reason for placing them in some kind of a special class better 
suited to their needs than the regular class. But is seems likely 
that the intellectual loss due to a repitition and the moral loss 
due to a sense of failure are the only inevitable results of a 
policy of holding children back or of demoting them. 


Trial promotion. There are certain means at hand, even 
in schools quite unaffected by the results of experimental 
methods, for preventing this intellectual and moral loss. No 
school, for example, needs to base its decision as to the promotion 
of a child merely upon his record in the grade prior to that to 
which promotion is contemplated. A child upon completing 
the work of the sixth grade becomes a candidate for advance- 
ment to the seventh grade. If he secures the promotion, he will 
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often have a new teacher and a different room. He will certainly 
be brought in contact with a richer curriculum. It may be a 
question of entrance into a Junior High School. How then shall 
we decide whether this sixth grade child shall be promoted to 
the seventh grade? Shall we do so on the basis of his sixth 
grade work or on the basis of a trial in the seventh grade? 
Suppose the child in question has not done the sixth grade work 
very well—perhaps has not “passed” the final examination in the 
sixth grade. Are we to require him to do the sixth grade work 
over again with the chances about even than he will do it no 
better than he did it before? Or shall we give him a trial in 
the new grade with its new teacher and more interesting course 
of study? Shall we consult the needs of the child or the grade 
standards of our schools? Shall we decide the question of a 
child’s advancement on the basis of what he has learned or on 
the basls of what he needs to learn? 


Two promotion projects undertaken. In deciding to make 
a study of promotion as an administrative question two points 
of view are adopted. The first has to do with individual differ- 
ences and the second with the advancement of all pupils to the 
next higher grade and the special treatment of doubtful pupils 
during a probationary period. The first of these points of view 
was adopted in an investigation carried out at Danville, while 
the second was exemplified in a study made at Decatur and 
Springfield. The deails of these investigations were largely in 
the hands of Mr. H. T. McKinney, a graduate student in 
education. 


(1) Individual difference method. Superintendent G. P. 
Randle of Danville consented to have given toward the close of 
the first semester of 1918-19 a series of tests to the children in 
grades three to eight of all the elementary schools in the city. 
This series consisted of three types. 


The first was designed to give data concerning the child’s 
proficiency in the curriculum as taught at Danville. Each child 
in the lower fifth grade for example, was given the arithmetic 
test pertaining to his grade. If he passed, he was allowed to take 
one pertaining to the upper fifth grade, and so on as far as his 
success permitted him to go. Thus, in terms of the curriculum, 
a child would show title to promotion in arithmetic to the grade 
next higher than the last one whose test he passed successfully. 


The second type of testing was made with standardized 
material in the major subjects. According to their performing 
on these tests, children were rated as possessing the ability of 
the grade whose standard they most nearly approached. 


The third type of testing consisted of half of the Pressey 
Group Point Scale. This was designed to measure the intelli- 
gence of the pupils. 
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Promotion results. With data from these sources in 
hand, with the teachers’ estimates of the abilities of the pupils, 
and with the knowledge of their chronological ages, it was felt 
that an intelligent selection of pupils for additional promotion 
could be made. Unfortunately, owing to a number of delays and 
to insufficient clerical help, the final results were not available 
till long after the mid-year promotion. Accordingly it did not 
seem advisable to advance a very large number of pupils an 
additional grade. All of those who were candidates for such 
additional advancement had already been promoted one grade 
by the regular process. 


Nevertheless, the testing at Danville was not without results 
in the form of additional promotions. For example, nine child- 
ren were promoted from the upper third grade to the lower 
fourth grade in March after having secured their regular promo- 
tion at the beginning of February. In June all of these nine 
were again promoted thus offering conclusive evidence that they 
were sustaining themselves after their extra promotion. Miss Nelle 
Haley, the primary supervisor at Danville, reports that these 
nine children “now stand in the upper fourth of the 4A class.” 
Only two children were promoted from the lower fourth grade to 
the upper fourth grade but both of them made good again in 
June and are now among the best in their class. 


The largest number of promotions was made from the upper 
fourth grade to the lower fifth grade, exclusive of those in the 
Lincoln School. There were thirty of these, twenty-eight of whom 
stood high on the promotion lists in June. At the Lincoln School, 
due to the crowded conditions, the ten children selected for promo- 
tion from the upper fourth grade to the lower fifth grade could 
not be advanced in March. They were told, however, that a double 
promotion would be given them in June if their work kept up to 
the March standard. In every case the double promotion was 
made and these ten children are leading 5A class at the present 
time. 


We wish to repeat the investigation of the possibilities of 
additional promotion based on individual differences. Whether 
this is done again at Danville or elsewhere we shall be able 
greatly to improve our method. More group _ intelligence 
tests are now available than were available last year. The cur- 
riculum testing should be abandoned. It serves no useful pur- 
pose except to exhibit the fact that some children, in spite of 
the new subject matter introduced in higher grades, are able to 
pass a satisfactory examination on it. The writer believes that 
a good group intelligence test will alone afford a reasonable 
basis for the placing of capable pupils in grades higher than 
those in which they are now classified. Not many mistakes will 
be made, and those which are made will not be serious in their 


consequences. 
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(2) Probationary promotion method. The promotion 
project as it was carried out with the co-operation of Superin- 
tendent Allen at Springfield and Superintendent Engleman at 
Decatur contemplated, as has been said before, a probationary 
period during which children who would not normally secure 
promotion were given an opportunity to sustain themselves in 
the next higher grade. This plan was first put into effect at the 
close of the first semester of 1918-19. Teachers were requested 
to make out the usual lists of promoted and non-promoted pupils. 
After these lists were in the hands of the superintendent then, 
and not until then, teachers were informed that all children 
were to be placed in the next higher grade. The probationary 
period for pupils not originally recommended for promotion 
lasted six weeks, during which time every effort was made on the 
part of the teachers to cause the probationary pupils to make 
good their promotions. 


Right here we see a marked change of emphasis and a new 
result. In recent years, during which a very general effort has 
been made to reduce retardation and elimination, teachers who 
secure a high promotion rate are commended. Little account, 
however, is taken of what becomes of children after they have 
been promoted. The receiving teacher gets rid of them by one 
means or another; and it is not unusual for her to complain of 
the preparation which the children have for the work of her 
grade. According to the scheme as administered at Decatur 
and Springfield, it is the receiving teacher rather than the send- 
ing teacher who must make the effort to secure a high percentage 
of promoted pupils. Moreover, it is to be observed that the effort 
is made by the teacher with the subject matter and in the grade 
having to do with the present work of the child. 


Results of project. Accordingly, it was not surprising that 
the teachers in these two cities put forth unusual effort to cause 
the children to maintain themselves in the grade to which they 
had been provisionally advanced. An individual record card was 
provided for each probationary pupil and on this card a record 
was kept by the teacher. The most interesting part of this 
record consisted of a notation of the devices and methods used 
by the teacher to secure extra effort on the part of the pupil or 
of his parents. One device which was quite generally used con- 
sisted of a daily report from the teacher to the parents. This 
report was signed by the parent and returned the next morning. 


As a result of this method about seventy-five percent of the 
children at Decatur and Springfield, who were not recommended 
for promotion by the sending teacher, and who according to the 
usual plan would not have been promoted, were retained in the 
higher grade by the receiving teacher. The total promotion rate 
was over ninety-five percent. Mental tests were subsequently 
given to the five percent who failed of promotion and as might 
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_ have been expected many of them were found to be of inferior 
mental ability. A careful analysis of these faults is being made 
with a view to recommending special treatment for these cases. 

When the question was raised whether the same plan should 
be followed in June as had been followed in February, Superin- 
tendent Allen of Springfield sent a questionnaire to his teachers— 
a questionnaire which they were asked to make out without sign- 
ing. The teachers unqualifiedly recommended certain features 
of the plan, made valuable criticisms of some of the other feat- 
ures, and in a few cases raised objections involving especially 
observations on the extra work required. Of the 146, however, who 
answered the question “Do you favor continuing the new plan?” 
136 said “Yes” and 10 said “No.” Some very interesting special 
cases of the benefit which individual children had derived from 
the plan were given. A similar attitude toward the plan was 
taken by the teachers of Decatur. Accordingly, in June 
it was again put into operation in both cities. At this 
writing the corresponding probationary period has _ just 
ended. The results, therefore, of the June promotions are not 
yet available. It is interesting, however, to note that at Spring- 
field of 775 pupils listed for failure in February but subsequently 
promoted after the probationary period, 370, or nearly one-half, 
were unconditionally recommended for promotion in June and 
thus secured their advancement without the probationary period 
which they passed through in February. In other words, these 
370 pupils had not only been promoted in February after being 
regarded as failures but had also been promoted in June—and 
this time without question. As to the Decatur children, Super- 
intendent Engleman reports that more than half of the February 
probationary pupils who were advanced to a higher grade were 
recommended unconditionally for promotion in June. 

It is evident that the value of such a method of promoting 
pupils cannot be determined from a single application of it. Each 
added semester during which the superintendents and teachers 
at Decatur and Springfield operate the plan will add to the value 
of the conclusions which can be based upon it. Perhaps all we 
are justified in saying at this point is that the method has been 
successful so far and that it offers interesting and important 
possibilities. 


RATE OF SILENT READING 


The social demand for rapid silent reading. It is easy to 
maintain that reading is the most important subject which a 
child learns while at school. It functions in all his study and it 
is the one product of instruction which he will surely use in adult 
life. The amount of reading which both the child and the adult 
are required to do is very great and is increasing. of the making 
of many books there is no end, and the time required to read 
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them bulks surprisingly large in the life of a civilized human 
being. The literary or professional man must labor unceasing- 
ly to keep abreast of the work in his field. Even a child has his 
“assigned readings,” and in addition to these he may investigate 
a large assortment selected by himself. 

Probably, therefore, no service which the school could per- 
form would be more gratefully received or more instantly ap- 
proved than the training of children to read rapidly without 
sacraficing comprehension. It is a matter of common observation 
that people differ widely in the rate with which they can read, 
and it is almost as generally recognized that those who read 
rapidly do not do so at a sacrifice of their understanding of what 
they read. There are indications also that almost anyone may be 
taught to read more rapidly than he is now reading. 

This aspect of the problem of reading is not receiving much 
attention. As understood in the schools, to read well generally 
means to do so orally without mispronunciation and with a well 
modulated voice—perhaps even with the elecutionary effect. In 
life outside of the school room and after school days are over 
there is little use for this kind of reading. As we say, it has little 
social value. With silent reading the case is quite different. 
Both children and adults use constantly whatever skill they have 
acquired in this art. If it is true that a person’s mastery of 
thought and theory in his chosen field depends, as indeed it does 
to a large extent, upon the degree to which he has covered the 
literature of his field, then the problem of devising a type of 
training in reading which will make this mastery possible at a 
minimum expenditure of time is urgent. 

It seemed appropriate, therefore, that the Bureau should 
investigate the extent to which the schools can impart more effi- 
cient habits of reading, and more particularly how pupils can be 
taught to read more rapidly. 

How the eyes move in reading. In this connection an 
analysis of the act of reading is important. From photographie 
records of eye movements we know that in sweeping from left to 
right along the printed line the eye pauses several times. We 
know too, that the movements of the eye between pauses are so 
rapid that reading does not take place during the movement—in 
other words, that we read only while the eye is at rest. Our 
records together with those of other investigators seem to indi- 
cate that almost the entire time of reading—certainly as much 
as 95 per cent of it—is consumed during the pauses which the 
eye makes. 

Evidently, then, the fixation pauses which really are the core 
of the reading process must be influenced in some way if the rate 
of siient reading is to be accelerated. Any practicable decrease 
in the total of reading time must be accompanied either by a 
lessening of the number of pauses or by a shortening of each pause 
or by both these processes. Here we are clearly in the realm of 
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habit-formation. Early in their school career children form. cer- 
tain eye habits which they use and continue to use in reading. 
There is evidence to show that children do not materially in- 
crease their rate of careful reading after they have completed 
the sixth grade. What we know of the formation of habits leads 
us to believe that there are lower order habits and higher order 
habits. The rapid readers whom we know have been able to 
replace the former by the latter. They see more at each fixation 
or pause in the line. Perhaps in extreme cases they see an 
entire line at a single pause. The amount of printed material 
which the fastest readers grasp at each pause is apparently well 
within the field of clear vision. No physiological limit seems 
to exist to prevent improvement in the rate of reading even on 
the part of the most rapid readers. 

How the experiment was conducted. Superintendents 
and principals in nine different cities in Illinois participated in 
an investigation which was intended to throw light on the possi- 
bility of teaching children to read rapidly. Records were ob- 
tained from about 1600 pupils ranging from the third to the 
eighth grade. Each child was tested for rate of silent reading 
with Form I of the Courtis Silent Reading Test, No. 2. His 
comprehension record was also taken. On the basis of the rate 
records each class was divided into two groups of children whose 
scores were approximately the same. One of these groups was 
the experimental group and the other the control group. To 
the experimental group reading was taught according to a meth- 
od which was designed to increase the rate. To the control group 
reading was taught in the usual manner. 

The details of the special method by which the experimental 
group was taught will be fully reported in a future bulletin by 
Reverend John A. O’Brien, who was immediately in charge of 
the investigation. The method was outlined in general before 
the work began and at a meeting of representatives from all the 
schools concerned the details were worked out. Each teacher kept 
careful daily records and a dairy. Each pupil in the exprimental 
group kept a daily graphic record of his rate of reading. 

The experimental period lasted 39 days and the teaching 
time was 30 minutes each day. On the 19th day of the period 
Form 2 of the Courtis Silent Reading Test, No. 2 was given to 
both the experimental and control groups. Form 3 of the same 
test was given to both groups on the 39th day. 

Thus, besides the individual charts showing rate of silent 
reading in daily recitations, records for each child were also 
obtained in the Courtis Reading Test at the beginning, middle 
and end of the experimental period. 

How it worked. It not infrequently happens that an exper- 
iment, after extending over a long time and involving considerable 
expense, yields negative results. If two methods are being com- 
pared it frequently happens that neither of them appears to be 
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better than the other. This was emphatically not the case in this 
study. The children in the experimental group improved their 
reading rate and surpassed the children in the control group to 
an astonishing degree. Indeed, the improvement in rate of silent 
reading looked “too good to be true.” In the case of one teacher 
who made an admirable report but whose figures showed an al- 
most unbelievable amount of improvement for the pupils in her 
experimental group, some pains were taken to check up the figures. 
No reason, however, appeared to exist for doubting them except 
the fact that they were altogether at variance with our usual 
experience. 

We, therefore, feel justified in saying that by means of a 
special method similar to the one used in this investigation, the 
rate of silent reading for the child of average ability may be 
greatly increased without sacrificing comprehension. How great 
this increase may be is yet a question, but there are certainly 
well established instances in which during the 389 days of 
practice the rate of silent reading was more than doubled. It is 
probable that all of this increase in rate will not be maintained. 
The practice period was altogether too short to ensure a lasting 
acquisition of the higher order habits to which we have referred, 
but in school practice the method could be carried out for any 
desired length of time and the higher order habits could be made 
a permanent possession. The very least that can be concluded 
from this investigation is that the ordinary method of teaching 
reading is vastly less effective in imparting rate of silent reading 
than a method specifically designed for that purpose. Whether 
in 39 days a pupil may double his rate while losing nothing in 
comprehension is not the vital question. The real questions are 
first, is it desirable that rapid silent reading be taught in the 
schools; second, if so, can a method be devised which will be 
clearly superior to the usual method of teaching reading. Our 


investigation enables us to answer both these questions in the 
affirmative. 


DERIVATION OF TESTS 


As a result of the questionnaire which was sent out last 
year to school superintendents and principals, it was possible to 
group together those who expressed interest in similar problems. 
Many indicated their fields of interest by naming a school subject, 
as reading or arithmetic. In fact it was not difficult to form a 
group for each of the principal elementary school subjects. 

Of course these different groups of school people might be 
appealed to in any one of a number of ways. Instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative problems might be, and in some 
cases were, studied with reference to these subjects of interest: 
But the development of a larger and richer body of test material 
for certain of the subjects was thought to be particularly im- 
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portant. It was felt, in other words, that one function of the 
Bureau ought clearly to be the creation of additional standard- 
ized material. 

Accordingly, a few superintendents and principals who had 
expressed interest in arithmetic, geography, and history were ap- 
proached last fall and requested to submit to their pupils certain 
series of questions in these subjects. The number of schools in- 
volved at that time was not large owing to the effect of war work 
and of the influenza epidemic. Last April, however, when the same 
or similar material was again ready for distribution, a very 
much greater number of superintendents and principals gladly 
undertook the work. In this instance grammar was added to 
the subjects above mentioned. 

Arithmetic. The material in this subject consisted of verbal 
problems. Some were sent out to the schools in November, many 
more in April. The following are some of the significant figures: 


Number of superintendents and principals approached 293 


Number to whom material was sent_________~______ 188 
Numbermwioe returneda materia lees eee 133 
Number of problems submitted-__2.._2--_2_----_-__ 232 


Number of children from whom returns were received__31,480 


This material was rated by teachers according to the 
directions and answer cards submitted; and all of it has now been 
assembled and tabulated. Those from whom material was re- 
ceived were furnished with a report indicating not only the 
scores of their children but also the scores of all the other 
children who answered the same questions. 

At intervals during the period of three or four years prior to 
this testing the writer had been offering most of these problems 
to such superintendents and principals as were willing to co- 
operate with him. The new data afforded by the testing in 
November and April of last year seemed sufficient to warrant 
the formation of a scale. This scale has now been published by 
the Bureau of Educational Research under the title of “A Scale 
for Problems in Arithmetic.” It consists of three divi- 
sions. The first is offered for grades three and _ four, 
the second for grades five and six, and the _ third 
for grades seven and eight. The easiest problem in the 
scale is: “We learn two words a day in our class. How many 
do we learn in 8 days?” The hardest problem is: “Mr. Wood had 
250 baseballs: He sold 20% of them the first day and 40% of 
the remainder the second day. What per cent of his original 
stock was left?” The value of the easiest problem is 2.7 and 
that of the hardest 9.4. The easiest problem is correctly solved 
by more than half of the third grade children while the hardest 
problem is solved by but little more than half of the eighth grade 
children. A problem is located at each step of the scale and the 
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steps are 0.2 or 0.3 units apart. Thus we have a difficulty 
scale ranging by small intervals from a typical third grade prob- 
lem to a typical eighth grade problem. 

his year the scale will be enriched by introducing several 
problems at each level of difficulty. Probably a second or altern- 
ative form for the test now presented will also be formulated. 

Geography, history, and grammar. A large amount of 
material in each of these subjects was submitted for evaluation- 
In geography there were twelve tests each containing twelve 
questions; in history there were three tests each containing 
twelve questions; and in English grammar there were ten tests 
each containing twelve questions. The following figures indicate 
the scope of the work as it was done last year. In each subject, 
however, the writer had previously submitted the same questions 
to large numbers of children. ; 


Geography History Grammar 
Number of superintendents and 


principals approached 40 40 40 
Number to whom material was sent 32 17 31 
Number who returned material 25 14 29 
Number of questions submitted 144 36 120 
Number of children participating 9,575 4,066 11,000 

(approx. ) 


The testing in these subjects has not yet eventuated in the 
consiruction of scales or standardized tests. Much more material 
will have to be received before such an outcome can be expected. 
The subjects do not themselves yield to arrangement in scale form 
as readily as do some other subjects. It will be the task of the 
Bureau this year to round out the body of material in hand with 
reference to these subjects and to issue scales in them if it ap- 
pears practicable to do so. 

Spelling. Using material which the writer had previously 
obtained for the most part in states other than Illinois, an exten- 
sion of the Ayres Spelling Scale was devised. This was done with 
the very generous permission of Dr. Ayres. Five hundred five new 
words were added to the thousand of which the Ayres Scale 
consists. These words tended to be more difficult than those of 
the original scale. It was felt that this was fortunate because 
admirable as the Ayres Scale is, it is less available for use in 
upper grades than it is in middle and lower grades because of 
the fewness of the words at the high end. Since most of the 
new words fall into the columns at the upper end of the scale 
the resulting extension, merely as an instrument for measuring 
spelling ability, is more satisfactory. 

It is to be understood, however, that the Extended Ayres 
Scale no longer constitutes a fundamental vocabulary, scientifi- 
cally determined. The added words were not obtained, as were 
the original words, from tabulations of frequency of use, It is 
felt by the writer that the new words are useful, but he realizes 
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that this is more or less his personal opinioin. They were selected 
from a much larger list secured from the agreements among 
spelling books. It is, therefore, impossible to suppose that these 
505 new words are the next most common words after the thous- 
and contained in the Ayres Scale. 

In constructing this extension of the Ayres Scale, the orig- 
inal scale was not disturbed. All the new words are printed in 
the appropriate columns under the old words and in italics. A 
person, therefore, who secures the “Extension” also has the orig- 
inal Ayres Scale intact. 


MEMORY WORK IN THE GRADHS 


The problem. Early last year, Superintendent H. Q. Hos- 
kingon, of Pinkneyvillle, Il]., wrote the Bureau requesting inform- 
tion as to standards for memory work in the elementary school. 
He wished to know what poems were suitable material for mem- 
orizing and also how much memory work ought reasonably to be 
required in each grade. 

Upon investigation it appeared that there was no literature 
bearing on this subject. This is rather remarkable since it is 
quite common to require certain passages to be memorized by 
children and one would suppose that the selection of these pass- 
ages and the determination of the amount of memory work which 
ought to be imposed would have engaged the attention of investi- 
gators: 

The method. Convinced therefore of the value of more 
information bearing on the questions raised by Superintendent 
Hoskinson, we decided to examine the courses of study of ele- 
mentary schools with a view to finding out what the practice is 
in selecting material to be memorized. All the printed courses 
of study, amounting to about two hundred, which the Bureau 
had on hand were examined to find out what provision was maqé. 
for this sort of work. Most of the courses of study were silent: 
on the matter, but fifty of them were found to embody usable. 
material. It is at once evident that most of the literary material 
prescribed or suggested to be memorized consisted of poetry. For 
the time being, therefore, the study was made without reference: 
to prose selections. 

It was found that three hundred eighty-six poems were 
mentioned five or more times in the fifty courses of study. A’ 
poem was often mentioned more than once in the same course of 
study. A few poems, for example, were listed for memory work 
in more than one grade. A poem so mentioned was evidently 
thought of as sufficiently important to be brought to the attention 
of the teachers several times. The method, therefore, of counting 
each mention as often as it occurred rather than of counting the 
courses of study in which the mentioning of a poem took place 
seemed to be justified. Nevertheless the method of counting 
each course of study once was also used as a check on the method 
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of frequency of mention. The results were not materially 
different.. 

The ten most frequently mentioned poems. The poem 
most frequently mentioned for memorizing, was “America.” In 
fact patriotic poems tended to be mentioned in courses of study 
throughout successive grades. On the basis, therefore, of fre- 
quency of mention these poems stand higher in the list than they 
would on the basis of the number of courses of study mentioning 
‘them. 

The following is a list of the ten poems most frequently 
mentioned. 


| Times Cities Weighted 
No.| Author Title Mentioned | Mentioning Value 
1 Smith, America 59 30 207 
2 Longfellow, The Children’s 
Hour 44 39 135 
3 Field, Dutch Lullaby 43 41 136 
4 Longfellow, Village Blacksmith 42 39 134 
5 Stevenson, My Shadow 42 40 130 
6 Scott, “Breathes there 
a man—’” 40 38 139 
if Jackson, September 41 36 125 
8 Key, Star Spangled 
Banner, 88 36 135 
9 Stevenson, The Wind 38 32 112 
10 | Browning, Songs from 
| “Pippa Passes” 35 30 105 


Many interesting facts were disclosed as this study pro- 
gressed. They formed the basis of a master’s dissertation by 
Miss Velda Bamesberger. The material has all been worked 
over a second time and a bulletin will shortly be published for 
general distribution. If there is a demand for it, the Bureau 
will attempt to publish a collection of the three hundred eighty- 
six poems which were mentioned five or more times. 

Other results of the study. A few interesting and out- 
standing facts may be listed in concluding this section. (1) 
Poems were mentioned in the fifty courses of study from one to 
fifty-nine times. The number of poems mentioned once was one 
thousand five hundred fifty-five. One poem was listed fifty-nine 
times (America). (2) The poems were graded according to the 
agreements between the courses of study, with the result that 
from forty to sixty poems were assigned to each of the eight 
elementary grades. (3) Judged by the number of times men- 
tioned, Longfellow is the most popular poet and Stevenson the 
next most popular. The following are the eight poets each of 
whom contributed ten or more poems to the list, the numbers in 
parentheses after each author’s name indicating the number of 
his poems in the list: Longfellow (25), Stevenson (23) Tenny- 
son (17), Sherman (13), Lowell (12), Field (12), Bryant (10) 
and Wordsworth (10). (4) <A record was also taken of the 
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total number of times the poems by each author were mentioned. 
For example, Longfellow’s twenty-five poems were mentioned a 
total of four hundred fifteen times; Stevenson’s twenty-three 
poems were mentioned a total of three hundred seventy-six times, 
ete. On this basis of frequency of mention the first eight most 
popular poets were the same as those mentioned above although 
in a slightly different order. Longfellow, Stevenson, and Tenny- 
son were first, second, and third, respectively, both on the basis of 
the number of poems contributed and on the basis of frequency of 
their mention. (5) Many of the courses of study did not state the 
quantity of material to be memorized. Those which did so 
generally gave the requirements in the form of the number of 
poems to be committed to memory in each grade. This permits 
teachers to vary greatly the amount of material by selecting long 
or short poems. The best general statement is that about six 
poems are being required to be memorized in every grade from 
the first to the eighth, with a tendency in grades above the fourth 
to require seven or eight. The fairly constant requirement of six 
poems indicates that the amount of material to be memorized 
increases through the grades. This rests upon the fact that 
there is a tendency for the poems in the upper grades to be 
longer than in the lower grades. 

Miss Bamesberger in her thesis rightly says: “There are 
grounds for arguing that no material which enters into the 
course of study should be more carefully selected than that which 
is chosen to be memorized by the pupils. 

“Out of the vast body of literature in English we sift out a 
small portion for inclusion in readers and collections of prose 
and verse. The material rejected enormously exceeds in amount 
that which is utilized. But the selection of material which 
pupils will be expected to make their permanent possession must 
be even more rigidly defined than the material we put into our 
readers. Thus the body of verse which we are willing to suggest 
or require to be memorized should represent the very best that 
our literature affords.” 

INTELLIGENCE TESTING 


The school year 1918-19 was characterized by the derivation 
of several group intelligence tests for school use. The wide- 
spread interest in determining the mentality of school children 
and the insistance of school people upon some device for doing 
this at an expenditure of time and money within available 
resources was at the bottom of the development of these types of 
tests. The feeling of school people about this matter was mani- 
fested in the numerous requests received by the Bureau for 
advice, suggestions, and material with reference to the intelli- 
gence testing of children. 

Tests used. Toward the end of the year and under the 
direction of acting assistant director Charles E. Holley, several 
of the more important newly devised group intelligence tests 
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were submitted to the children of the Champaign Public Schools. 
The principal object in doing this was to find out how valuable 
each of these tests was. The following tests were used: (1) 
Virginia Delta I, devised by Professor M. E. Haggerty for the 
use of the Virginia Education Commission; (2) Whipple’s Group 
Test for Grammar Grades, being a series of exercises selected 
from a larger number used in connection with the gifted class 
operated experimentally at Urbana in 1916-17; (3) Theisen’s 
Classification Test, being a group of exercises based largely on 
the army mental test used in the examination of recruits; (4) 
Otis’ Group Intelligence Scale—a series of ten tests devised by 
Lieutenant Arthur 8. Otis and published by the World Book Com- 
pany; (5) The Primer Scale, devised by Luella M. Pressey; (6) 
The Picture Completion Test, devised by Dr. C. E. Holley; and 
(7) The Sentence Vocabulary Test, also devised by Dr. Holley. 
A total of nearly eight thousand of these tests was used. They 
were not only furnished by the Bureau but were administered. 
scored, and interpreted by the officers and employees of the 
Bureau.* Only a few children were tested with Whipple’s Group 
Test for Grammar Grades and with Holley’s Picture Completion 
Test. Whipple’s test required a long time both to give and to 
score. 

Results. The following table shows for the remaining five 
tests the average scores secured in the grades to which the tests 
were submitted. 

TABLE I SHOWING AVERAGE SCORES OF CERTAIN INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
FOR CHAMPAIGN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


GRADE 
TRESS 

DD SLD Vie Vi VLE a VATE | Tea em ean anit 
Otis Scale 98 \J13 | 128 1133 |138 1145 |149 
Classification SN eee ale OOM IRSA OC mla lO Smilili seal eos aa 
Primer Scale 43 | 56 | 64 | — | — — 
Virginia Delta Sa iea O OD eS 3e LOS ili 2 a leat i ene eel ee 
Sentence Vocabulary | — | — | 17 | 29 | 34 | 41 | 47 52 | 57 | 61 | 64 | 66 
ee ee eee ee ens 


Evaluation of intelligence tests. In his report Dr. Holley 
has examined these tests with respect to the following points: 
I. The grade to which the test may be suitably offered. 
Other things being equal, that test is most valuable which gives 
significant results for a large number of grades. 
II. Ease of administration. This means not only the care 
with which the directions have been worked out and their sim- 
plicity, but also the length of time required for giving the test. 


*The only exception to this occurred in the case of Dr. Holley’ i 
y 3 ' F ey’s Vocabulary test in- 
istered by the teachers of the respective classes under the close Sapeiincn of Dr. piel meses 
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Ii. The amount of time required to rate the papers. 

IV. The relation between scholarship on the one hand and 
scores in terms of the scale on the other hand. It is held that 
fairly high correlation ought to exist between the intelligence and 
the scholarship of children. Therefore, an intelligence test whose 
scores do not correlate rather closely with the ‘scholarship rat- 
ings made by teachers is presumably an inferior test. 

V. Scales which do not reveal sufficiently large differences 
between the average scores of successive grades manifestly 
cannot discriminate between the different abilities presented by 
the children in those grades. Moreover the differences between 
average scores for successive grades should be reliable differ- 
ences. Computations of reliability were made as a part of the 
analysis of the results of these tests. 

VI. Finally, the scales may be considered with reference 
to their component parts. Each one consists of a large number 
of items, and in most cases these items are grouped so as to bring 
together those of the same general nature. It is possible that 
some of the subordinate tests of which the scales are composed 
may contribute little or nothing to the total score. It may be, 
for example, that the scores in an analogies test and scores in a 
similarities test mean much the same thing. It is possible, too, 
that some of these subordinate tests show inversions as between 
successive grades. With a view of ascertaining the extent to 
which these conditions might exist, the analysis of all the scales 
was made by examining the scores in the subordinate tests. The 
following table, taken with some modifications, from Dr. Holley’s 
report, indicates the conclusions he reached on these matters. 


Taste II, GENERAL COMPARISONS OF THE SIx INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


2 3 5 6 7 
Reliability 
Range Time Correlation of 
of Required with Total Scores Individual 
Suitability f Sehistarelip between Tests 
(Grades) ivi b Successive 
Grades 


Otis 6—12 : poor Erratic and poorly 
balanced 


Classifica- ; Regular but poorly 
tion balanced 


Virginia eos Regular but poorly 
balanced 


Regular and well- 
ee balanced 


Primer : i Regular and well- 
balanced 


Regular and well- 


Vocabulary balanced 


© time limit. Requires from 40 minutes in gr 20 minutes in grade XII. 
PWccosding to our office experience. 
*Data not available. 
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It was the conclusion derived from our experimentation 
that the present intelligence scales are susceptable of much 
improvement. Some of them are erratic and poorly balanced 
In some cases the reliability of the scores is not as high as it 
should be or as it can be made. Considerable work may be done 
to advantage in simplifying the administration and scoring; 
while nearly all of the tests can probably be improved by making 
every item and every group of items in them contribute to the 
significance of the total score. 

It is the conclusion of Dr. Holley that the best scales for 
intermediate and grammar grades are the Virginia Delta I, and 
the Vocabulary Seale. “A combination of these,” he says, “seems 
to offer the best measuring instrument.” The Classification Test 
seems to be the best for the high school grades. The Primer Scale 
is well organized from the point of view of administration, scor- 
ing, and balance of parts. It does not, however, appear to be of 
highly discriminating or direct value. 

An important beginning has been made in the devising of 
group intelligence scales. It is not to be wondered at that trials 
made with these scales reveal discrepancies and difficulties. In 
spite of these there is every reason to believe that successful 
group scales will be made. If no greater improvement is re- 
corded in this respect than has been shown in the development 
of tests of school subjects, we shall shortly have instruments for 
measuring intelligence that will embody all the essentials of such 
tests. 


THESES OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 


A considerable part of the research work in education is 
handled by graduate students under the direction of faculty 
members. The results of these investigations, although they are 
written in the form of these or dissertations, are for the most 
part never published. This is particularly true of dissertations 
for the Master’s degree. 

Nevertheless, it is certain that most Doctors’ theses and 
many Masters’ theses contain valuable data on _ significant 
questions. There should be some way in which these reports 
can be made available in summarized or bibliographical form so 
that although we may not have general access to the material 
we can at least learn what it is and where it may be found. 

It seemed so well worth while to do this, that toward the 
end of last year the heads of departments of education and of 
schools and colleges of education throughout the country were 
asked to submit the authors and titles of the dissertations for 
the Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees in Education which had been 
granted since January first 1917. At this writing almost all 
colleges and universities have answered this request and an 
early report of the graduate study in education lately conducted 
in our higher institutions of learning will be forthcoming 
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TYPE LESSONS 


A project was proposed last year to bring out a bulletin or 
series of bulletins containing stenographic reports of type 
lessons. For example, several good inductive lessons dealing with 
different subjects taught to different grades might be obtained 
and reported just as they were taught. Editorial comment 
justifying and criticising certain procedures would no roubt give 
value to the report. Perhaps some lessons embodying faulty 
methods might be given with a discussion of why they are con- 
sidered faulty. Certain other data concerning the recitation 
besides the verbatim report might also be included. For exam- 
ple, a description of what was done and the manner in which it 
was done. Notes of this sort might be inserted after the manner 
of stage directions. The report might well be accompanied by 
a seating plan of the room and a statement of the distribution 
of opportunity to recite. 

It was the belief of the writer that a good book of this kind 
would be helpful both to students in training and to teachers in 
actual service. A teacher of students in training or a supervisor 
of teachers in service, may indeed seek to impart the principles 
applicable to different types of lessons without securing the 
intelligent practice of such principles. Observation of good 
teaching would of course, be a better means of securing this end, 
but actual teaching of the kind that is wanted is seldom avail- 
able. Moreover, the presence of a printed report makes the dis- 
cussion of the teaching easier than it is when observed teaching 
must be remembered after the lapse of perhaps a considerable 
interval. ; 

At any rate, it was thought that if the publication of such 
lessons supported by notes and critical apparatus and with 
lesson plans and charts of rooms could be printed and distributed 
it might be helpful. With this notion in mind an inquiry was 
made of fifty-five school people in Illinois, twenty-five of whom 
responded. All said that they thought the project of publishing 
such lessons would be helpful, and all but one said he could use 
such a publication personally with his teachers or students. 
That one said “Probably.” 

A number of educational people outside of Illinois were also 
addressed on the question of whether this project was worth 
while or not. As in the case of the Illinois people, most of them 
thought the task ought to be undertaken. Some of the 
correspondents wrote enthusiastically about it. 

Largely for lack of sufficient clerical and stenographic 
help, however, the Bureau has not yet begun actual work on this 
project. As one looks at it more closely, it evidently involves no 
small amount of expense. At least two stenographers would 
have to be present at each recitation ; one would record the words 
of the teacher and pupils in the usual manner. The other would 
probably have to work with a large chart divided into squares 
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representing the seats in the room, and would record the words 
of the pupils in the squares corresponding to their seats. This 
or some other device would have to be adopted to indicate the 
identity of the pupils. A single stenographer sitting in a room 
full of unfamiliar pupils could not be expected to get what was 
said and identify the row and seat number of the child who said 
it. An additional observer would probably have to be provided 
to take account of such things as attitude, facial expression, 
gestures, illustrative material, black-board work, notes on the 
text book used, the extent to which the attention of children was 
held, and the way in which the class-room management pro- 
ceeded (distribution of material, children passing to the board, 
etc.) The same observer would indicate the elapsed time for 
each portion of the recitation period. 

Out of all these observations could be drawn up a report 
which would do something more than is usually attempted in the 
verbatim reporting of lessons. As a matter of fact—and as some 
of our correspondents indicated—these reports tend to be rather 
barren. We think, however, that if they are embelished not only 
in the ways we have indicated but also by editorial comment 
and suggestion, they will prove helpful to the student teachers 
and also to teachers in service. This project will be resumed as 
soon as we have the competent stenographic and clerical force 
to handle it. 
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CHAPTER III. PROPOSED PROJECTS 


The work of the Bureau for the current year naturally in- 
cludes the continuation of certain projects begun last year. The 
reader is referred to Chapter II for a statement concerning these 
projects. In addition, however, to the continuance of projects 
already initiated, the Bureau has in contemplation the starting 
of certain new projects; and a statement concerning these 
projects will form the material of this chapter. 

Project |. Standardization of educational tests. Before 
an author publishes a test he submits the material for trial and 
after eliminating some of it as unsuitable and modifying some of 
the items in the light of his experience, he brings out the test. He 
has usually obtained some tentative standards, but the limitation 
on his time and money prevent his carrying this phase of his 
work to a conclusion. There is, therefore, no test which does not 
require after its publication a thorough trial in order to set up 
norms of performance in terms of it. Many of the older tests 
have passed through this period and may be said to be satis- 
factorily standardized. 

During the past year certain tests were devised by the 
Bureau of Educational Research. Certain other tests were taken 
over for publication and distribution. All of the tests by the 
Bureau and some of those thus acquired for distribution still 
stand in need of complete standardization. 

The resources of the Bureau are not such that it is able to 
publish an experimental edition of these tests and distribute it 
gratis to those who can co-operate in standardization. This is 
the usual condition. In submitting this project, therefore, of 
standardization of tests the Bureau is following the customary 
course. The only difference, however, is that the Bureau is dis- 
tributing an unusually large number of tests and can therefore 
offer opportunities for standardizing a rather large variety of 
different measuring instruments. 


On October 6, 1919, Dr. Monroe of the Bureau sent out a 
circular letter to all the superintendents and school principals 
who in response to our inquiry last year indicated that they 
were interested in the study of experimental education and that 
they were willing to co-operate with each other and with the 
Bureau in carrying forward such lines of work. In that letter 
Dr. Monroe offered the services of the Bureau in the tabulation 
of all returns received and in sending to participants a summary 


of results. j sas 
The following tests were suggested as those which the Bureau 
desired further to standardize: 
1. Buckingham’s Scale for Problems in Arithmetic. 
2. Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Test in Arithmetic. 


var 
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3. Monroe’s Diagnostic Test in Arithmetic. 

4. Harlan’s Test of Information in American History. 

5. Charter’s Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test. 

6. Willing’s Scale for Measuring Written Compositions. 

7. Henmon’s Latin Test. 

8. Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading Test III. 

9. Strach’s Physics Tests. 

10. Holley’s Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades. 

11. Holley’s Sentence Vocabulary Scale. 

It was suggested that those who are interested in partici- 
pating in this project order material so as to be able to give it 
during the month of November, 1919, preferably as near the 
fifteenth of the month as practicable. 

Project Il. Collection of information about the useful- 
ness of tests. A systematic attempt will be made to obtain cer- 
tain important facts about all the tests distributed by the 
Bureau. This project is undertaken in order that we may make 
more rational recommendation to school people. The real value 
of a test only becomes apparent through its use, and the Bureau 
will therefore have to rely upon obtaining information from 
those who purchase the test material and use it in their schools. 

Accordingly, with every package of test material sent out by 
the Bureau, a questionnaire is included in which the recipient is 
asked to report on the following topics: 

1. The time required in scoring the papers. 

2. The time required for tabulating the scores and calcu- 
lating class medians or averages. 

3: Any difficulty experienced in understanding directions, 
either for scoring or for tabulating. 

4. The notation of any errors or weaknesses discovered in 
the test. 

5. Suggestions for modification of the test. 

6. A statement of how the test has been used to improve 
instruction. 


This last point is the one in which the Bureau is partic- 
ularly interested. It is evident that unless the tests in some 
way function to improve instruction their usefulness is question- 
able. 


This material will be gathered throughout the current year 
and ought to form the basis of an instructive bulletin to be 
published at the close of the year or at the beginning of next 
year. 


Project Ill. Derivation of new test material. The Bureau 
announces that it will undertake the derivation of a new algebra 
test this year. Rugg and Clark’s Standardized tests in algebra 
are being extensively used but are expensive and are becoming 
more so on account of increased cost of printing. These tests 
also require a rather large expenditure of time on the part of 
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both the pupils and teachers. It seems wise, therefore, to at- 
tempt the derivation of a simpler and less expensive test. 

Supplementary to Buckingham’s Scale for Problems in 
Arithmetic the evaluation of new problems will be undertaken 
Nas a view of enlarging the scale and providing alternative 

orms. 

The Bureau also has in contemplation the construction of a 
“continuous silent reading test.” Further announcement con- 
cerning this project will be made later. 

Superintendents and principals have already been ap- 
proached on the question of deriving test material in algebra and 
in arithmetic problems and have generously responded. 

Project IV. Degree of equivalence of the different forms 
of Monroe’s Silent Reading Test. The three forms of Monroe’s 
Standardized Silent Reading Test were constructed so that they 
would be exactly equivalent. Since their publication it appears 
that the intention of the author was realized only opproximately. 
The different forms are now being given to several thousand 
school children in such a way that the degree of non-equivalence 
can be ascertained. In case a material difference between the 
forms is found to exist, it will then be possible to give definite 
directions for comparing scores obtained from different forms. 

Project V. Analysis of arithmetical abilities and study of 
pupils’ errors. Fragmentary analyses of the field of arithmetical 
operations have revealed that there are many arithmetical abil- 
ities instead of a single ability. Or to express the same idea in 
another way, there are many types of arithmetical examples. In 
close connection with these types of examples are the errors 
which pupils make. For each type of example there is the possi- 
bility of one or more errors peculiar to the type. 

The Bureau is undertaking to summarize the work already 
done on these two related topics and to supplement this by 
original research where it is needed. 


A complete analysis of the operations of arithmetic to deter- 
mine types of examples is a necessary prerequisite for complete 
diagnosis. Until we know the types of examples, we cannot 
ascertain the types of errors which pupils make. 


Project VI. Determination of validity and reliability of 
educational tests. For many years workers in the field of 
educational measurements have been devising tests until we now 
have several tests for most of the subjects in the elementary 
school. In this work little attention has been given to questions 
of the validity and the reliability of the measures which the tests 
yield. The availability of a number of tests for several of the 
elementary school subjects makes urgent a scientific determina- 
tion of the validity and reliability of the respective tests in order 
that one may have information on which to base a rational 


selection. 
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During the past decade the number of educational tests has 
increased very rapidly and the use of these tests in public schools 
has also grown by leaps and bounds. The period has been one 
of remarkable development. However, a survey of these activi- 
ties reveals the fact that for the most part we are still using 
without much refinement the same methods of deriving tests as 
at the beginning of the period. This perhaps has been necessary 
in the very rapid development, but the time has now arrived 
when increasing attention should be given to the refinement of our 
measuring instruments. This is another reason for the scien- 
tific study of the validity and reliability of educational tests 
because out of such studies there will come helpful information 
concerning possible refinements. During the present year the 
efforts of the Bureau in respect to this project will be confined 
for the most part to silent reading. It is hoped in another year 
to extend it to other fields. 


Project VII. Efficiency of the departmental teaching of 
mathematics. This topic was proposed by the mathematics 
section of the High School Conference. The question at issue is 
whether the departmental teaching of mathematics is more 
effective than the teaching of that subject in the regular grade 
organization. There does not appear to be any adequate pub- 
lished data on the subject. Accordingly, the Bureau is taking up 
the matter with a number of superintendents and principals in 
whose schools mathematics is taught as a departmental subject 
and with others in whose schools mathematics is taught by the 
grade teachers. The first group of schools will constitute the 
experimental group and the second the control group. 


Obviously a single testing of the performance of children in 
the departmental schools on the one hand and in the non-depart- 
mental schools on the other hand would yield no reliable con- 
clusion as to the efficiency of the teaching in the two systems. 
It has been decided to limit our study to the seventh and eighth 
grades. It is clear that children in these grades have received 
their instruction in mathematics largely in a grade organization. 
What they know, therefore, and what they can do whether they 
are now in departmental or non-departmental schools will in 
either case be largely the product of teaching done in the same 
type of organization—namely, the grade organization. 


We shall, therefore, offer two parallel tests in arithmetic, and 
we plan to do this at the beginning and at the end of the second 
semester of work during the current school year. Between the 
initial test offered in February and the final test offered in J une, 
departmental teaching will be carried on in the experimental 
schools and grade teaching in the control schools. The difference 
between the performances of pupils on the initial and final tests 
will, in a general way, be the product of instruction within the 
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period. yet the improvement is greater in the departmental 
schools than it is in the grade schools, we shall have one item of 
evidence as to the superiority of departmental teaching. 

There are, however, a number of variable factors which may 
enter to modify or even invalidate a consclusion based merely 
upon the relative amount of improvement between the initial 
and final tests. These variable factors—or at least the most 
important ones—must either be rendered constant or allowed 
for. In order to allow for them we must know their amount 
for the different classes involved in the experiment. These 
factors relate for the most part to the teacher, the pupil, and 
the course of study. There are, it is true, some physical factors 
relating to the schoolroom, the equipment, and supplies. The 
effect, however, of factors of this sort on the product of instruc- 
tion over a short period is probably small—at least what evi- 
dence we possess seems to indicate that this true. 

It is felt, therefore, that if we can take account of differ- 
ences among the teachers and pupils participating in the experi- 
ment and of differences in topics taught, we should go a 
long way toward refining the gross measures of efficiency of 
teaching derived from the progress made between the initial 
and final tests. Accordingly, we propose to secure data con- 
cerning the training and experience of the teachers involved in 
the experiment and a rating of their teaching ability by means 
of a score card. We propose also to give an intelligence test 
of a simple kind to all the pupils in both the experimental and 
control schools who participate in the test. Finally, we shall 
attempt to sharpen our judgement by obtaining a daily state- 
ment from the teachers of the amount of time spent on the most 
important topics in arithmetic. 

Project VIII. The amount of time spent on topics in 
arithmetic. To some extent this project enters into the one we 
have just described but it will include a large number of schools 
not involved in the experiment to determine the efficiency of 
departmental teaching. Moreover, it will be extended to include 
grades below the seventh and eighth. The plan is to furnish 
teachers with forms on each one of which may be kept the data 
for one month at a time. A careful analysis has been made of 
the topics of arithmetic and provision is made for a column for 
each day of the month. In these columns the teachers will enter 
the number of minutes of school time devoted to each topic into 
which the course in arithmetic has been analyzed. 

We do not know how much time is spent in teaching 
decimals, how much time is spent in reviewing the fundamental 
operations, how much time is devoted to the teaching of percent- 
age and its application. To be sure we have the statements 
of courses of study but every one knows that courses of study 
are not strictly followed, and that whether the course of study 
mentions reviews or not, every successful teacher is obliged to 
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spend a large amount of time reviewing work of previous grades. 
This project will be an attempt to find out the total amount of 
time actually devoted to the various topics of arithmetic through- 
out the grades concerned. 

Project IX. The supply of trained teachers and the 
demand for them. In connection with the committee on the 
training of teachers of the High School Conference the Bureau 
will probably undertake this year a statistical study of the num- 
ber of new teachers annually required in [linois for each type 
of school and for special subjects. With this it is proposed to 
relate the supply of such teachers furnished by the teacher- 
training institutions of the state. It is pointed out that we do 
not know, except in a vague way, how many teachers of each of 
the different types are needed by the schools. We know that the 
teaching force as a whole amounts to a certain definite number. 
We may infer, from our general knowledge as to the rate at which 
teachers drop out of service, the total number of new teachers 
annually required. We assume, and probably correctly, that 
the vacancies are filled, but from what source the teachers come, 
and to what extent they are adequately trained we do not know. 
We do not know, for example, how many of the vacancies must be 
filled by teachers of little or no training because teachers of suffic- 
ient training are not available. Again, we do not know to what 
extent certain types of teaching are over-supplied so that those 
trained for a given type of service are obliged to teach in other 
lines in order to obtain positions: 

It is not too unreasonable to expect that the state 
should organize its teacher-training establishment so as to take 
care of the demand for trained teachers however large it may 
be in whatever line the demand may exist. Moreover, it is 
right that the State should know to what extent the teachers 
trained at its expense render service to the schools of the state 
after receiving the training. 

Project X. Supplementary study of memory work. It 
will be recalled that one of the projects undertaken last year was 
the determination of standards for memorizing poetry in the 
grades. Lists of poems agreed upon by the makers of the courses 
of study, the grouping of these poems into grade lists, and the 
determination of the amount of memory material usually 
required—these constituted the objects of the study as it was 
undertaken last year. This year we are extending the study to 
include prose selections and proverbs—in fact to cover all the 
memory work required of children in the elementary school. It 
is probable that a bulletin on this topic will be published 
shortly. 

Project Xl. The selection of text books. Mr. A. E. 
Capps, instructor and graduate student in education, is co-oper- 
ating with the Bureau in the study of this topic. The project will 
involve collecting evidence on the methods now employed in 
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selecting textbooks and the derivation of score cards for judging 
text books in several of the most important elementary school 
subjects. In connection with this project and for the broader 
uses which it may have in every direction, the Bureau is building 
up a text book library. -We are now collecting text books in 
reading, spelling, geography, and history. These books will be 
of great value to us in our work. We shall also be able to serve 
the purposes of the publishers by placing these books on exhibit 
and making them known to students, faculty members, and 
school men and women who may use of the facilities of the 
Bureau. 

Project XII. The extension of Monroe’s Silent Reading 
Test Ill for use with college students. In co-operation with Dr. 
C. W. Stone of the Department of Education, the Bureau is pre- 
paring an extension of Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test 
III, which is designed for use in the high school, so that it may 
be more suitable for use with college students. This extension 
involves the evaluation of a sufficient number of exercises for 
both forms of the test so that practically no college students 
will complete the test within five minutes. 

Project XIII. Superintendents’ conference. Last year 
Dean W. W. Charters proposed the establishment of an annual 
conference of superintendents to be held at the University as 
one of the activities of the College of Education. The promoting 
of this project was placed in the hands of the Director of the 
Bureau; and he communicated with a large number of superin- 
tendents in the state with a view of finding out whether or not 
a superintendents’ conference was wanted and would be sup- 
ported. The evidence from this inquiry seems to indicate that 
there is a strong demand for a conference to be organized under 
the auspices of the College of Education and that a large number 
of superintendents will be likely to support such a conference 
by attending and participating in its work- 

On October 29th and 30th, 1919, the State School Board 
Association and the City Superintendents’ Association met at 
the University of Illinois. At that time the Director of the 
Bureau presented before a joint meeting of the Associations the 
proposal that the University through the College of Education 
is making. The Superintendents’ Association at its business 
meeting appointed a committee to consider the action which the 
association ought to take with reference to this proposal and to 
report at a meeting to be held in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association during the Christmas Holidays. 


If the superintendents though their association or otherwise 
continue to manifest an interest in the organization of a confer- 
ence, it will be the work of the Bureau this year to plan such 
a conference, arrange a program, engage speakers, and print the 
proceedings. According to the present indications, the proposed 
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ors of educational research, and other persons engaged actively 
conference, if it is held, will meet during the same week that the 
High School Conference meets. The first meeting would, then, 
be held in November, 1920. 

XIV. The Journal of Educational Research. Beginning 
in January 1920, the University of Illinois through the Bureau of 
Educational Research will bring out a new magazine called the 
Journal of Educational Research. This journal, although it 1s 
being promoted by the University of Illinois, will be by no means 
narrow in its scope. That this is true is clearly shown by the 
Board of Associate Editors: Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in charge of child accounting; W. W. 
Charters, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, in charge of 
Curriculum Analysis; S. A. Courtis of the Detroit Public Schools, 
in charge of Supervision and Bureau Organization; Walter 8. 
Monroe of the University of Illinois, in charge of Educational 
Tests and Measurements; George D. Strayer, of Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, in charge of Educational Finance, 
Buildings and Building Programs, Records and Reports; and 
Lewis M. Terman of Leland Stanford Jr. University, in charge 
of Intelligence Tests. 

In addition to the associate editors, there is also a large 
Board of Contributing Editors consisting of a number of direct- 
in research work. 

While the journal will not entirely avoid theoretical and 
technical articles, it will especially emphasize the practical 
application of the results and methods of educational research. 
To the actual worker in the schools it seems that investigation 
of educational questions has been overloaded with theory. Of 
course it is a fact that the practical bearings and implications 
of these theoretical statements are very numerous, and it is to 
the task of showing these bearings and making these implica- 
tions explicit that the Journal of Educational Research will be 
devoted. How the teacher and the supervisor can utilize the 
results of the experimentalist, what methods may be be trans- 
ferred from the laboratory to the schoolroom and the school 
office—these are the questions with which the new journal will 
be especially concerned. 

No small amount of the energies of the director of the 
Bureau—who is also editor in chief of the journal—and no 
small amount of the energies of the employees of the Bureau 
will be directed to furnishing the editorial supervision of this 
magazine. It will be their endeavor to make it the highest and 
best expression of the service which educational investigators 
can render to the public schools of the nation. 
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CHAPTER IV. THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY DIVISION. 


Need for a library division. As our relations with the 
public schools of the State have become closer, the tendency for 
superintendents and principals to refer matters to us for 
decision and to seek information from us has increased. No 
small part of our time is at present occupied in supplying 
information to school people. This type of service, therefore, 
while it has already assumed rather large proportions may be 
expected to absorb an even greater portion of the time and 
energy of the employees of the Bureau during the present year. 


As has been indicated elsewhere, an extensive correspond- 
ence is carried on with users of test material. The questions 
that are asked of us in connection with this work are very num- 
erous and require a great deal of thought on the part of both 
the administrative and clerical staff of the Bureau. 


It is not, however, of this work that we wish to speak in this 
chapter. The need for advice, information, and evidence on 
numerous topics concerned with the work of the schools has 
necessitated our setting up in the Bureau a rather extensive and 
somewhat peculiar library. There are very few bound books in this 
library. By the time educational material has reached the stage 
of being put into such books, it has become easily available in 
general libraries. The need, therefore, for an extensive collection 
of bound volumes has not been felt. 


Organization and routine. The library of the Bureau 
consists of pamphlets, bulletins, reports, and periodicals—in 
short, of that type of material known to librarians as ephemeral. 
The kind of material contained in these volumes is various but 
a large part of it may be classified as consisting of courses of° 
study, school laws, annual reports of boards of education, re- 
ports of surveys, proceedings of learned societies, publications of 
educational foundations, and bulletins of research departments: 
and of other educational organizations. A practically complete file: 
of the bulletins of the Federal Bureau of Education is available. 
The material in the library now consists of about 3050 titles, to 
which should be added the fifty-nine periodicals which the 
Bureau regularly receives. 


Perhaps there is nothing remarkable about the material of 
which the library consists. Many other libraries doubtless have 
much the same collection. But in most cases of which the writer 
has information the material is practically worthless because 
no one knows what it contains. It has, therefore, been the 
problem of the Bureau to make this material as useful as it is 
capable of being. As volumes and pamphlets come in, they are 
first accessioned, classified, and catalogued. This involves mak- 
ing of author and title cards as well as subject cards. The 
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material—bulletins, reports, etc.—is itself arranged according to 
a fixed classification which has reference to the issuing body 
and the purpose of the publication. 

But this is not all. Each article is read and analyzed 
according to a classification of educational activities, prepared 
for the purpose. For each topic treated in the volume in 
question, a card is made with page references. Not infrequently 
from one to two hundred topical cards are thus made with 
reference to a single report. 


In addition to this topical index, all references to the use 
of tests are noted and in each case two cards are made, one for the 
test and the other for the city or geographical division where 
the test was used. For example if it is found from the 
report of the Board of Education of Des Moines, Iowa, that the 
Courtis Arithmetic Test, Series B, has been used, two cards are 
made. One says “Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arith- 
metic, Series B, used at Des Moines, Iowa,” followed by the title 
of the report and the page reference. The other card will say, 
“Des Moines, Iowa, used Courtis Standard Research Test in 
Arithmetic, Series B,” again followed by the name of the report 
and the page reference. Thus, as far as published reports are con- 
cerned, a person who consults our files may find out where each 
educational or mental test has been given. He may also learn 
what tests have been used in each city. 


Bibligraphical service. But this organization of the library 
material is only justified by the use that can be made of it. We 
receive, aS has been said, many requests for information from 
the school people of the state. In responding to these requests 
the resources of the Bureau Library are drawn on through the 
use of the index and filing cards mentioned above. In addition, 
however, to the utilization of the material belonging to the 
Bureau Library, we also use (especially for material published 
in bound volumes) the larger resources of the University Library. 

The following are some of the bibliographies which have been 
prepared by the library division of the Bureau. We use the 
term bibliographies because it covers perhaps more appropri- 
ately than any other single word the type of response to 
inquiries which we are listing below. Not infrequently the 
bibliography is largely annoted and in some instances our 
response consists of a series of suggestions drawn from a large 
numbers of sources which are not always indicated. The 
reader’s attention is called to the nature of these bibliographies. 
Copies of them are on file in the Bureau; and if the reader of 
this bulletin is interested, he may obtain the same information 
by addressing the Bureau. 


LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIHS PREPARED BY THE BURBDAU 


1. Select bibliography on the democratization of the school. 
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2. Select bibliography on promotions, percentages or fail- 
ures and withdrawals. 
3. Select bibliography on mental testing. 
4, A list of school reports containing material on the junior 
high school. 
5. Select bibliography on the judgement of textbooks. 
6. Select bibliography on programs for parents-teachers 
associations. 
7. Games for recess. A _ list of books containing 
suggestions, 
8. Vocational guidance. A bibliography. 
9. Supplementary material for the teaching of Caesar. 
10. Select bibliography on the question of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education. 
11. Books and pamphlets explaining the grouping of grades; 
8-4 plan, 6-6 plan, and the 6-3-3 plan. 
12. <A brief bibliography on “How to deal with pupils below 
the average.” 
18. <A brief bibliography on “How to deal with pupils above 
the average.” 
14. What experiments have been tried in segregation with 
respect to ability. 
15- A brief bibliography on curriculum reconstruction due 
to the war. 
16. Suggestive supplementary material for ancient history. 
17. <A bibliography on making programs for high school. 
18. Community activities centering in and about the high 


19. Lists of books suitable for children in different grades. 
20. <A brief biography of the rating of teachers. 
21. A biography on the derivation and the use of score 


22. Data concerning an all-year-round school. Based on 
school reports. 

23. Bibliography on project teaching in the grades. 

24. <A bibliography on a point system for extra-classroom 
activities in high schools. 

25. <A bibliography on marking systems: 

26. Brief bibliography on the departmental plan in the 


27. Courses of study containing problems in geography. 

28. Suggestions on supplementary material for English 
history. 

29. Suggestions on supplementary material for geometry. 

30. Suggestions on teaching high school Latin. 

31. Suggestions on supplementary material for high school 
history. 

32. Suggestions on a curriculum for the junior high school 
in a city having a population of five or ten thousand. 
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33. A brief bibliography and notes from state laws relating 
to compulsory education. 

34. A bibliography on the relation between quality of 
teaching and teaching experience. 

35. <A brief bibliography on building and equipment. 

36. Bibliography on credit for quality. 

37. The public school as an agency in the growth and 
development of a democracy. A bibliography. 

38. Suggestive reading on vocational guidance. 

39. An outline for the study of tests and measurements for 
high school use. 

40. A bibliography on the desirable outcomes from the 
teaching of history. 

41. When should the introduction of formal arithmetic in 
the grades take place. 

42. <A bibliography on the project method and _ socialized 
recitation in the high school. 

An elementary school textbook library. We have lately 
begun to collect a textbook library. People engaged in school 
work often write to us about textbooks and call upon us to 
discuss textbooks. If we had immediately at hand a competent 
textbook library we could use it to advantage. Moreover, some 
of the research problems with which the Bureau is dealing and 
will deal in the future, involve the use of textbooks. So far we 
have only thought to obtain textbooks in elementary school 
subjects. A good library of high school textbooks is maintained 
in the office of the High School Visitor. Moreover, we have not 
hitherto had frequent occasion to consult such books. 
We have begun by collecting the best currently used 
textbooks in reading, arithmetic, spelling, geography, and 
United States history. We now have about four hundred vol- 
umes and the number is growing rapidly. 

In the service work which the Bureau will do in the future 
the reference library and the textbook library will play an im- 
portant part. The reference library will help us to place at the 
disposal of school people types of material not readily accessible 
while the textbook library will enable us to converse with the 
school people in a common language. 
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CHAPTER V. MEASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


The use of educational tests should result in an improve- 
ment of the instruction. They are, however, not drill exercises 
nor teaching devices. Pupils will derive little or no benefit 
from being “exposed” to the tests. In order to understand how 
educational tests may be used to improve instruction, it is 
necessary to have in mind certain things concerning their 
nature. 


What standardized tests are. Educational tests differ 
from examinations such as teachers prepare in three respects: 
First, the questions or exercises have been scientifically selected 
with respect to the purpose which the test is designed to fulfill. 
Second, the exercises have been arranged according to certain 
principles of scale construction so as to form a scientific meas- 
uring instrument. Third, the test, or scale, has been standard- 
ized, that is, the score which pupils in the several grades, in 
which the test is given, make, has been determined. Such a 
score is called a standard score and the test is spoken of as a 
standardized test. 

Diagnostic vs. general tests. Each school subject includes 
a number of abilities which are specific or distinct from each 
other to a considerable degree. By this statement we mean that 
in the operations of arithmetic, for example, a pupil may be able 
to do short-column addition (three or four figures) satisfactorily 
when he is conspicuously below standard in ability to do long- 
column addition (thirteen or more figures). In spelling, a pupil 
may be able to spell correctly certain words and at the same 
time misspell other words which in general are not more difficult. 
In fact it has recently been shown that each derived form of a 
word constitutes a distinct spelling problem. 

A diagnostic test is one which furnishes a separate measure 
of each specific ability in the field of the test or at least of the 
important abilities. An excellent illustration of a test which 
does this is Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test for Pronouns. 
Since the field of pronouns is limited, a scientific survey was 
made to determine what were the common errors in the use of 
pronouns. The test includes all the errors which were found and 
gives information whether or not the pupil is able to 
correct each error. Since the test completely covers the field 
of pronouns, it gives a complete diagnosis of the pupil’s language 
abilities so far as pronouns are concerned. 

A general test is the opposite of diagnostic test. It 
yields average or composite measures in which the magnitude 
of the individual abilities are lost sight of. An excellent 
example of a general test is the Courtis Supervisory Test in 
Arithmetic. This is a single test covering the entire field of all 
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the operations with integers. The test gives only the pupil’s 
general or average standing. It tells nothing about his specific 
weaknesses. 

Some tests are partly diagnostic and partly general. This 
is true of such a test as the Courtis Standard Research Test, 
Series B. It is diagnostic to the extent that it yields separate 
measures for the four operations and for integers only, but is 
general for each operation. 

Certain tests are general or diagnostic, depending upon the 
way in which the facts secured by giving the test are tabulated. 
Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test for Pronouns, referred to 
above, is diagnostic only when the facts of the tests are arranged 
to show diagnosis. They may be arranged to show only a general 
score. 

How standardized tests are helpful in improving instruc- 
tion. Standardized tests render assistance to the teacher in 
three ways: First, since the test has been constructed after a 
careful analysis and survey of the field, it gives the teacher a 
list of the things which the pupil should be able to do. This is 
well illustrated by the Ayres’ Spelling Scale which contains the 
1,000 most frequently used words, and by Monroe’s Diagnostic 
Tests in Arithmetic which give a list of the significant types of 
examples in certain fields. Second, since the tests are standard- 
ized, the teacher may know just what scores pupils in general 
make. In other words, the teacher is given a definite objective 
“aim to strive for in her teaching, an aim which the pupil can 
understand. The advantage of a definite standard is obvious. 
Third, tests furnish the teacher with information concerning 
the abilities of her pupils. They point out phases of strength 
and weakness. With this information at hand she can plan 
instruction which will be more efficient since it will meet 
specific needs. 


Since diagnostic tests furnish more detailed information 
than general tests do, it follows that they are more helpful in 
improving instruction. This point will be referred to again 
under the head of “How to Choose a Standardized Test.” 

Service of the Bureau of Educational Research. Because 
the Bureau of Educational Research believes that standardized 
tests are effective instruments for improving instruction, certain 
facilities have been provided for assisting superintendents and 
teachers in their use. 

1. A prerequisite to, the use of standardized tests is that 
they may be easily obtained. In order that the tests listed on 
the following pages may be readily accessible to the educational 
public, the Bureau of Educational Research maintains a stock 
of them and sells them at cost; consequently it is unnecessar 
to write to the different individual publishers in order to Sheds 
the tests recommended for use. 
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2. A test cannot be conveniently used unless it is 
accompanied by complete directions for giving it, scoring the 
test papers, and tabulating the scores. Further, educators must 
have record sheets adapted to the recording of the scores. Every 
test listed for sale by the Bureau is provided with the needed 
accessories. In order to render this service it has been necessary 
in some cases for the Bureau of Educational Research to arrange 
directions and devise record sheets because some authors of tests 
have not provided these aids. F 


3. The best available standards are either printed on the 
class record sheet or are given on a separate sheet. In the case 
of tests that are just being standardized the purchaser can se- 
_cure the standards as soon as they are available by writing to 
the Bureau of Educational Research. 


4. The standardized tests listed on the following pages are 
accompanied by two record sheets for each class of 25. One 
record sheet will be printed on blue paper and marked “dupli- 
cate.” Those who purchase test materials are requested to make 
out a duplicate at the same time that the original class record 
sheet is compiled and return it to the Bureau of Educational 
Research. The Bureau sells all its test materials at cost and 
in return for this service cooperation is asked from those who 
purchase the materials. From these class record sheets sum- 
maries will be prepared at the end of the school year and sent 
to those who have contributed results. By means of these sum- 
maries, school people will be able to compare their average or 
median scores with similar scores of other cities as well as with 
the state standards. 


5. The value of standardized tests is realized through the 
use that is made of the scores. They must be interpreted in 
terms of the needs of the pupils for instruction. This means 
doing more than simply ascertaining whether the scores are 
above standard, at standard, or below standard. It means doing 
much the same sort of thing the physician does after he has 
ascertained his patient’s pulse rate, temperature, and other 
symptoms when he prescribes treatment. The physician inter- 
pretes or translates the facts or measures of his patient’s 
condition in terms of his needs for treatment. Because the 
Bureau of Educational Research believes that this step is 
necessary for the effective use of standardized tests, it is pre- 
pared to render assistance in the interpretation of scores. 
Helpful suggestions will be found in the literature suggested 
below as references for the tests, and in general manuals.* 


*Monroe, Walter S. ‘Measuring the Results of Teaching,’ Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1918. 

Starch, Daniel ‘Educational Measurements,’ New York: McMillan, 1916. 

Monroe, Walter S., De Voss, James C., and Kelly, Frederick J. ‘‘Educational 
Tests and Measurements.” Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1917. 
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6. The Bureau of Educational Resesarch will carry on 
investigations in order to improve existing tests and to devise 
new ones. The cooperation of teachers and superintendents is 
solicited: 

How to choose a standardized test. Several standardized 
tests are available for most school subjects and for this reason 
it is necessary to make a choice. The list of standardized tests 
given on the following pages does not include all available 
tests. A first or preliminary selection has been made, but it has 
been thought advisable to list several tests for most of the school 
subjects. Hence, it is necessary to make another selection from 
this list. Sufficient information is not yet available to enable 
one to make a scientific selection; but it will be helpful for the 
superintendent or teacher to have certain criteria in mind. 

1. The use of a standardized test should result in the 
improvement of instruction, and this is accomplished by means 
of the information which the test yields concerning the abilities 
of the pupils. Diagnostic tests furnish more information than 
general tests. Hence, if other things are equal, a diagnostic 
test is to be preferred to a general test, unless the test is being 
used merely for administrative purposes. 

2. All tests do not yield the same kinds of information. 
Difficulty tests show hard the exercises are that the pupils can 
do. Rate tests show how rapidly and how well they can perform 
the tasks. Other tests show only how well pupils can do certain 
kinds of exercises. Standardized tests should be selected with 
reference to the kind of information which is most important 
for the purpose in mind. 

3. An important consideration is that the test should be 
easy to use. Further, it should not require a large expenditure 
of time in the giving or in the scoring and tabulating of results. 
The use of a standardized test is not complete when the scores 
are recorded on the class record sheet and the class _ scores 
calculated. There remain two important steps: First, the 
interpretation of the results in terms of pupils needs; and 
Second, the planning of corrective instruction to remedy 
deficiencies. If a large amount of time is consumed in giving 
the test, in scoring and in tabulating, the subsequent steps are 
likely to be omitted. 
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CHAPTER VI. STANDARDIZED TESTS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In this and the following chapters will be given in schem- 
atic form the most salient facts concerning those tests in school 
subjects which the Board of Educational Research will carry 
in stock and will sell at the prices quoted. Many of these 
instruments of measurement are made up of a series of tests. 
In these chapters each of these groups of questions or tests is 
called a test. Thus, the publication known collectively as “The 
Cleveland Arithmetic Test” consists of 15 subordinate tests ; 
the Courtis Standard Research Test, Series B, is composed of 
4 tests, etc. 

In many instances authors have published two or more 
measuring instruments of the same kind and of the same diffi- 
culty, but consisting of entirely different material. Each of 
these publications is called in these chapters a form of the test 
in question. Thus, there are four forms of the Courtis Standard 
Research Test, Series B- Either of these forms may be used 
to measure the same sort of ability, and scores obtained through 
the use of one of these forms are regarded as having the same 
meaning as scores obtained in the use of either one of the other 
three forms. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic. 1. 
Description. This scale consists of three divisions called Division 
1, Division 2, and Division 3 which are designed for different 
grades. Each division consists of ten problems evaluated in 
terms of difficulty. Difficulty is understood to mean the difficulty 
of getting the correct answer. This scale provides material for 
testing grades three to eight. 

2. Function. This scale is intended to be used in esti- 
mating the ability of children to solve such types of problems 
as are usually met in courses of study for elementary schools. 
In spite of emphasis upon the teaching of problems, it appears 
that the ability of children to read, understand, and successfully 
deal with the situations presented in verbal problems is rather 
‘ gmall. The extent to which this is true in each school may be 
determined by the use of this scale. 

3. Time Required. Pupils are to be given all the time 
they can use profitably. It is suggested, however, that a test 
should not last more than an hour in any case. 

4, Test 1 is for use in grades 3 and 4, Test 2 and grades 
5 and 6, and Test 8 in grades 7 and 8. The problems in Test 
3 are in most cases, sufficiently difficult for use in the high 


school. 
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5. One test is required for each pupil. In ordering 
specify the number of pupils to be tested in each grade. Other 
forms will follow. 

6. References. None are available. 

7. Price: Including class record sheets and directions, 70 
cents per hundred, Postage extra. 

Il. Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests. 1. Description. 
This series of tests on the operations of arithmetic was first 
used in the Cleveland survey, and since then has been used 
widely. There are fifteen tests in the series, each composed of 
different types of examples with integers or common fractions. 
Only two of the tests are devoted to fractions. 

2. Function. This series of tests yields measures of the rate 
and accuracy with which pupils are able to do certain types of 
examples. The series of tests has been called spiral because the 
abilities of the pupils are measured on successive levels of diffi- 
culty. The series is diagnostic rather than general. 

3. Time Required: The total working time for giving the 
series is 22 minutes. The Bureau of Educational Research 
(which has taken over from the University of Chicago the dis- 
tribution of the Cleveland Arithmetic Tests) has devised a folder 
containing directions, standards, answers, and class score sheet 
which will facilitate the administration and scoring of the tests. 

4, The series can be used in grades 8 to 8 inclusive, al- 
though some of the tests are too difficult for the pupils in the 
lower grades. 

5. In ordering give the number of pupils to be tested. 
There is only one form of the test. 

6. References. Judd, Charles H.: “Measuring the Work 
of the Public Schools,’ New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1917; Counts, G. S.: “Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the 
Psychology of Arithmetic,” Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, v. 1, no. 4, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1917; 
O’Hern, J. P.: “The Practical Application of Standard Tests in 
Spelling, Language, and Arithmetic,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 18: 662-679, May, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $1:90 per hundred. Postage extra. 

Ill. Courtis Standard Research Tests, Series B. 1. 
Description. These are the well-known Courtis Arithmetic 
Tests. The series consists of four tests, one on each of the 
operations with integers. 

2. Function. This series of tests yields measures of the 
rate and accuracy with which pupils can do one type of example 
in each of the four fundamental operations with integers but 
in each case the type of example has been so chosen as to include 
all other types. The tests are general in the field of each 
operation but diagnostic to the extent that information ig 
secured for each fundamental operation. 
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3. Time Required. The total working time for giving the 
four tests in 26 minutes. The test papers of a class of 40 pupils 
can be scored and the scores tabulated in two hours. 

4. Series B is recommended for use in grades 4 to 8 
inclusive. | 

5. There are four forms of the test. During the school 
year of 1919-1920 the Bureau of Educational Research will 
carry in stock only Form 1 and Form 3. In ordering, the form 
desired should be specified and the numbers of pupils should 
be given. 

6. References. The various annual accountings published 
by Mr- Courtis and his Manual of Instruction for Giving and 
Scoring the Courtis Standard Tests; Monroe, Walter S.: “A 
Report of the Use of the Courtis Standard Research Tests in 
Arithmetic in Twenty-four Cities,’ Emporia, Kansas, Bureau 
of Educational Measurements and Standards, 1915; “Arith- 
metic—The Courtis Standard Tests in Boston, 1912-1915. An 
Appraisal,” Boston, Department of Education Investigation and 
Measurement, 1916; Haggerty, M. E.: “Arithmetic: A Co-oper- 
ative Study in Educational Measurements,” Indiana University 
Bulletin, Studies, No. 27. University of Pennsylvania School- 
men’s Week Proceedings, p. 97ff, 114ff, 203, April 11-13, 1918. 

Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $1.00 per hundred. Postage extra. 

IV. Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic. 1 
Description. Tests 1 to 11 are on the operations with integers, 
tests 12 to 16 are on common fractions, and tests 17 to 21 are 
on decimal fractions. 

2. Function. As the title indicates, the function of this 
series of tests is to yield diagnostic measures of arithmetical 
abilities in terms of rate and accuracy. They do this more 
completely than do the Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests. 
With the exception of the operations with mixed numbers the 
diagnosis is practically complete. 

3- Time Required. The total working time for the 21 
tests is 30 minutes. Answers, directions, and record sheets are 
furnished with the tests so that the time for scoring and tabu- 
lating is reduced to a minimum. 

4. Tests 1 to 11 can be given in grades 4 to 8, tests 12 to 
16 in grades 5 to 8, and tests 17 to 21 in grades 6 to 8. 

5. Only one form of the tests is available. In ordering, 
specify the particular tests desired and give the number of pupils 
in each grade. 

6. References. Monroe, Walter 8.: “A Series of Diagnostic 
Tests in Arithmetic,” The Elementary School Journal, vol. XIX, 
no. 8, April, 1919. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, 70 cents per hundred each part. Postage extra. 
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V. Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic. 

1. Description. The tests consist of list of problems 
which have been carefully selected as being representative of the 
one and two-step problems of our arithmetic text books. The 
problems are so arranged that the pupil can do all of his work 
on the test paper. 

2. Function. These tests are designed to measure the 
ability of the pupil to reason apart from his ability to perform 
the operations required in solving a problem. Each pupil 
receives a score for correct reasoning (correct principle) and 
another for performing the operations correctly (correct answer). 
The tests are general in the field of solving one and two-step 
problems. 

3. Time Required. For giving the test 25 minutes are 
required. The scoring of the test papers and the recording of 
the scores for a class of 25 pupils can be done in one and one- 
half hours. 

4-5. Test I is for grades 4 and 5, Test II is for grades 6 
and 7, and Test III is for grade 8. There are two forms. In 
ordering indicate the number of pupils in each grade, and spec- 
ify the form desired. 

6. References. Monroe, Walter S.: “The Derivation of 
Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic,” School and Society, 8:295, 
324, September 7, 14, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
65 cents per hundred. Postage extra. 


VI. Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B. 1. Description 
These scales are four in number, one for each of the fundamental 
operations. Each consists of examples arranged in the order 
of increasing difficulty. 


2. Function. The scales are useful in providing a general 
showing for a class or school. They also furnish considerable 
information relative to the abilities of the different children 
tested. The scores obtained from this series may be recorded 
so as to yield a diagnosis in so far as the types of examples 
are represented. 


3. Time Required. Each scale requires 10 minutes for its 
administration. The time required in scoring is about the same 
as that required to mark the same number of arithmetic papers. 


4. The series can be used in grades 3 to 8 inclusive. They 
are not so useful in the lower grades, however, because but few 


examples are offered which the children can do. 


5. Only one form of the test is offered. In ordering, give 


the number of pupils to be tested, and the fundamental opera- 
tions in which tests are desired. 


6. References. Woody, Clifford: “Measurements of Some 
Achievements in Arithmetic,” New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1916; Anderson, C. J.: “The Use of the 
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Woody Scales for Diagnostic Purposes,” Elementary Sch 
Journal, 17:770-781, June, 1918; Monee Walter See 
mental and Analytical Study of Woody’s Arithmetical Scales, 
Series A,” School and Society, 6:412-420, October COLO Lie 
Theissen, W. W. and Fleming, Cecile White: “The Diagnostic 
Value of the Woody Arithmetic Scales. A Reply,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, vol. IX, 475-488 ; 567-580, November and 
December, 1918; Theissen, W. W.: “A Report on the Use of 
Some Standard Tests for 1916-1917,” Madison, Wisconsin, State 
Department of Public Instruction, 51-70, 1918. See also 
Research and Measurement Bulletin No. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan- 
ary, 1918. 

7. Price: Including directions and class score sheet, 50 
cents per hundred each part. Postage extra. 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Courtis Standard Supervisory Test in Geography. 

1. Description. This test includes only the states and 
important cities of the United States. A pupil’s knowledge of 
these is tested by his ability to locate them on the outline map. 

2. Function. The function of this test has been indicated 
in its description. Its measures the rate and accuracy with 
which the pupil can locate the states and 30 important cities. 

3. Time Required. Six minutes are required for giving 
the test. It is so arranged that the scoring of the papers and 
the recording of the scores can be done quickly. 

4. This test may be used in any grade after the pupils 
have studied the United States. 

5. The same test is used in all grades and only one form 
is carried in stock. In ordering, give the number of pupils to 
be tested. 

6. References. Courtis, S. A.: Measuring the Effects of 
Supervision in Geography, “School and Society, 10:61-70, July 
POLO Lo. 

/ 7. Price: Including directions and class record sheets, $1.00 
per hundred. Postage extra. 

Il. The Hahn-Lackey Geography Scaie. i. Description. 
This scale consists of 217 carefully selected questions classified 
according to difficulty and standardized for the several grades. 
The material covered by the questions is common to six modern 
texts. 

2. Function. This scale is not a test. Its function is 
simply to provide the teacher with a carefully selected list of 
standardized questions from which she can construct a stand- 
ardized test. 

3. Time Required. The time required for giving a list of 
questions selected from this scale will depend upon the number 
of questions but is will not be greater than is necessary for an 
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equal number of questions prepared by the teacher. In fact it 
will in general be less because these questions have been formu- 
lated for the special purpose of measurement. The scoring and 
recording of scores is facilitated by a score card and record 
sheet. 
4, It may be used in grades 4 to 8. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each grade. Give the number of 
copies of the scale and the number of class record sheets desired. 


6. References. Lackey, E. E.: “A Scale for Measuring the 
Ability of Children in Geography,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 9: 448-451, October, 1918; Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska, p. 
108, 1915-1917. 


7. Price: Including complete directions and one class 
record sheet 10 cents each, extra class record sheets, one cent 
each. Postage extra. 


HANDWRITING 


I. Ayres Handwriting Scale, “Gettysburg Edition.” 


1. Description. This is the latest edition of Ayres’ hand- 
writing scales. Numerous changes have been introduced which 
make it a more accurate instrument than the “three slant 
edition.” It uses the first three sentences of the “Gettysburg 
Oration” as copy material. 


2. Function. This scale is designed to yield a general 
measure of the quality of handwriting. The directions for se- 
curing a sample of the pupil’s handwriting also provide for 
measuring the rate at which he writes. 


3. Time Required. For collecting samples of handwriting 
only two or three minutes are required. The rating of the 
samples by means of the scale requires more time although they 
may be rated rapidly. For one inexperienced in using the 
scale a period of practice is recommended before attempting to 
make final ratings. 


4, The scale may be used in all grades in which hand- 
writing is taught. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each class. Give the number of 
scales and class record sheets desired. 


6. References. Breed, F. S.: “The Comparative Accur- 
acy of the Ayres’ Handwriting Scale, Gettysburg Edition,” 
Elementary School Jouranl, 18:458-463, February, 1918 3 
Report of the Superintendent of Schools, Huron, South Dakota, 
pp. 60-64, 1916-1917. 


7. Price: Including one class record sheet, 7 cents each, 
extra class record sheets, one cent each. Postage extra. 
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Il. Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting: 

1. Description. This scale consists of samples arranged ac- 
coring to merit under each of five headings, namely; (1) uniform- 
ity of slant, (2) uniformity of alignment, (3) quality of line, 
(4) letter formation and (5) spacing. Three degrees of each of 
these characteristics are included in the scale. They are 
eee 1, 3, and 5. The intermediate values 2 and 4 may be 
use 

2. Function. As its name implies, this scale is to be used 
for the purpose of diagnosis. In this respect it is a sharp con- 
trast with both Ayres’ Scale and Thorndike’s Scale. 

3. Time Required. The time required for rating samples 
is of course greater than that required by the Ayres’ Scale since 
each example is rated on five different scales. However, it is 
recommended that this scale be used only when a sample of 
handwriting is below standard and one desires to ascertain its 
particular faults. 

4, The scale may be used in all grades in which handwrit- 
ing is taught. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. Give the 
number of scales desired. 

6. References. Freeman, F. N.: “The Teaching of Hand- 
writing,” Riverside Educational Monographs, Boston, Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.; Freeman, F. N.: “Handwriting,” Survey of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, St. Louis Board of Education, 1917; 
Freeman, F. N.: “Handwriting Test for Use in School Surveys.” 
Elementary School Journal, 16: 299-30, February, 1916; Free- 
man, F. N.: “An Analytical Scale for Judging Handwriting,” 
Elementary School Journal, 15 :482-441, April, 1915. 

7. Price: Including complete directions, 30 cents each. 
Postage extra. 

lll. Gray Standard Score Card for Measuring Hand- 
writing. 1. Description. This represents a different type of 
measuring instrument. It is similar to the score cards which 
have been used successfully by agriculturists. Nine character- 
istics of handwriting are considered separately and a specified 
number of points are allowed for perfection in each. There are 
four forms of the score card. Form I for individual practice, 

1 1i for actual work in the judgment of handwriting of 
epils: Form III class score card for displaying class scores, 
Form IV a score card for reporting to parents. 

2. Function. This scale is both diagnostic and general. 
The total score is a general measure and the scores for separate 
characteristics are diagnostic measurements. 

3. Time Required. Exact data are not available on this 
point, but it is probable that more time will be needed to judge 
handwriting on this scale than to rate it with any of the other 
measuring devices. 
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4. This scale may be used in all grades in which hand- 
writing is taught. 

5. One copy each of Form II and of Form IV are needed 
for each pupil in the class. One copy of Form III is sufficient 
for the entire class. Only the number of copies of Form I that 
are to be used for practice need be ordered. 

6. References. Gray, C. Truman: “Score Card for the 
Measurement of Handwriting” Bulletin of the University of 
Texas, No. 37, Austin, Texas, 1915. 

7. Price: Including complete directions: Forms I and II, 
50 cents per hundred; Form III, 10 cents each; Form IV, 30 
cents per hundred. Postage extra. 

IV. Thorndike Handwriting Scale. 1. Description. 
This scale consists of a series of samples of handwriting 
arranged in order of general merit. 


2. Function. This scale is designed to yield a_ general 
measure of the quality of handwriting. The directions for 
securing a sample of a pupil’s handwriting provide also for 
measuring the rate at which he writes. 


3. Time Required. For collecting samples of handwriting 
only two or three minutes are required. ‘The rating of the 
samples by the scale requires more time although they may be 
rated rapidly. For one inexperienced in using the scale, a period 
of practice is recommended. 

4, This scale may be used in all grades in which hand- 
writing is taught. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each grade. Give the number of 
scales and class record sheets desired. 

6. References. Thorndike, E. L.: “Handwriting,” Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1910; Thorndike, E. L.: 
“Teachers’ Estimates of the Quality of Specimens of 
Handwriting,” Teachers College Record, 15 :279-291, November 
1914; “A Review of the Rockford Public Schools,” Rockford, 
Illinois, Board of Education, pp- 57-60, 1916; “Annual Report 
of the Des Moines Public Schools,” pp. 80-85, 1915; “Bulletin 
No. 1 Bureau of Research and Efficiency,” Kansas City 
Missouri, pp. 34-64, 1916. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and one class 
record sheet, 10 cents each, extra class record sheets, one cent 
cents per hundred. Postage extra. 


HISTORY 


1. Harlan Test of Information in American History. 


1. Description. This is an information test in A i 
merica 
history. It consists of 10 exercises based on an sere 
study of text-books in American history. 
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2. Function. This test gives the teacher a measure of the 
efficiency with which the information side of American history 
has been taught. 


3. Time Required. Most pupils finish the test within 25 
minutes. The scoring of the papers can be carried on rapidly 
because the material is so arranged that the scoring time is 
reduced to a minimum. : 

4, This test is best suited for use in the grammar grades. 
It may be used in lower grades where history has been taught 
and in some cases in the first year of high school. 

5. There is only one form available. One copy is needed 
for each pupil. Give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. None available. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
75 cents per hundred. Postage extra. 

Il. Sackett Scale in United States History. 1- Descrip- 
tion. This scale is composed of seven different tests based on 
carefully selected information in United States history. 

2. Function. This test gives a general measure of the grasp 
of the information side of United States history. 

3. Time Required. This test requires exactly 39 minutes 
of working time for the pupils. The scoring of papers would 
require about the same. 

4, This scale can be used with pupils who have studied 
history above the sixth grade. It is difficult enough to test most 
high school and college students. 

5. One copy of the test is needed for each pupil in the 
class. Give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Bell, J. C. and McCollum, D. F.: “A Study 
of the Attainments of Pupils in United States history,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 8:257-274, May 1917. 

7. Price: Including class record sheets, $2.00 per hundred.. 
Postage extra. 


LANGUAGE, COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 


1. Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests. 


1. Description. These tests have been formed from mater- 
ial gathered in a study of oral errors in English made by the 
school children in Kansas City and Detroit. There are separate 
editions for (a) language and (b) language and grammar. The 
language tests are four in number, Pronouns, Verbs A, Verbs B, 
and Miscellaneous. There are three language and grammar 
tests, Pronouns, Verbs A and Miscellaneous. In the language 
tests the word forms are presented in sentences some of which 
are right and some of which are wrong. The children are in- 
structed to supply the correct word forms. In the grammar 
tests they are asked to give the grammatical rule upon which the 
correct form is based. 
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2. Function. As the titles indicate, the purpose of these 
tests is mainly diagnostic. The teacher is able to ascertain the 
particular language errors, which the children are unable to 
correct or for which they cannot give the rule upon which the 
correction is based. The tests have also a general function. 

3. Time Required. It has been found that it requires from 
15 to 25 minutes for the children to complete one of the language 
tests. The time required in the scoring of the test is approxi- 
mately equivalent to that required to mark 40 sentences in 
language. The language and grammar tests require more’ time. 

4. The language tests may be used in grades 3 to 8 in- 
clusive. The language and grammar tests are not suitable for 
use below the seventh grade. 

5. One test is required for each pupil in the grades. There 
are two forms of each test. Indicate clearly the form and edition 
(language, or language and grammar) of the tests desired. 

6. References. None available. 

q. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
55 cents per hundred for language edition of any test; $1.15 
per hundred for the language and grammar edition. 

Il. Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale. 

1. Description. This scale is a simplification and improve- 
ment of the original Hillegas Composition Scale. It consists of 
a series of compositions written under controlled conditions and 
arranged in order of general merit. 

2. Function. This scale was designed to yield a measure 
of the general merit of compositions written under standard 
conditions. 

3. Time Required. Eighteen minutes are allowed for writ- 
ing the compositions. The rating of the compositions by means 
of the scale requires no more time than is usually required for 
“grading” compositions. The length of time required can be 
reduced by practice. As experience increases the work will be 
done more accurately. 

4, This scale may be used in grades 4 to 12 inclusive. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each grade. Give number of scales 
and class record sheets desired. 

6. References. Hillegas, M. B.: “A Seale for the Measure- 
ment of Quality in English Composition by Young People,” 
Teachers College Record, 13: 331-384, September, 1912; Trabue, 
M. R.: “Supplementing the Hillegas Scale,’ Teachers College 
Record, 19:51-85, January, 1917; Theissen, W. W.: “Improving 
Teachers’ Estimates of Composition Specimens with the Aid of 
the Trabue Nassau County Scale,” School and Society, 7: 143- 
150, February, 1918; Strayer, G. D.: “Some Problems in City 
School Administration,” pp. 155-163, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson 
New York, World Book Co., “The Composition Tests,” Report 
of a Survey of the School System of St. Paul, Minnesota, 1917, 
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pp. 436-481; Parker F. E- and Courtis, 8S. A. “The Value of 
Measurements,” English Journal, 8: 203-208, April 1919. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
10 cents each, extra class record sheets, one cent each. Postage 
extra. 

Ill. Starch Punctuation Scale. 1. Description. This 
scale consists of a series of groups of sentences which are to be 
punctuated. The groups are arranged in order of difficulty. 

2. Function. This scale is designed to furnish a general 
measure of the pupil’s ability to punctuate sentences. 

3. Time Required. Accurate data are not available on 
this point. A class of children ought to complete the test in 
less than half an hour and the teacher should be able to score 
the papers with no more effort than is needed to mark the 
ordinary written language lesson of the same length. 

4. The scale may be used in grades 5 to 8. It will also be 
useful in the high school. 

5. One copy of the scale is needed for each pupil. There is 
only one form. Give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Starch, D.: “The Measurement of Achieve- 
ment in English Grammar,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
6 :615-626, December 1915. 

7. Price: Including directions and score sheets, 70 cents 
per hundred. Postage extra. 

IV. Trabue Language Scales. 1. Description. These 
scales are composed of completion sentences which are arranged 
in order of difficulty from the very simple to the very difficult. 
There are four scales for the elementary school, B, C, D, and E, 
and two scales for the high school, L and M. 

2. Function. These tests aim to measure general language 
ability. These scales have often been used as intelligence tests. 
The scores of individual pupils on single scales are not highly 
reliable; hence several scales must be used in order to obtain 
a satisfactory measure of individuals. 

3. Time Required. Each of the scales for the elementary 
grades requires seven minutes for its administration. Those for 
the high school take but five minutes each. The test papers may 
be scored at the rate of 50 an hour. 

4. Ag has been implied above scales B, C, D, and E may be 
used in the elementary school and scales L and M in the high 
school. 

5. The Bureau offers scales B, C, L, and M. One copy is 
required for each pupil. Give the number of elementary school 
pupils and the number of high school pupils to be tested. State 
which scales (B, C, L, or M) are desired. 

6. References. Trabue, M. R.: “Completion-Test Language 
Scales,” New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1916; 
Uhl, U. L.: “Mentality Tests for College Freshmen,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 10:13-28, January, 1919. 
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7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, 60 cents per hundred. Postage extra. me 

V. Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition. 

1. Description. This scale consists of eight compositions 
arranged in order of both “form value” and “story value.” All 
of the compositions were written by school children under con- 
trolled conditions. 

2. Function. The function of this scale differs from that 
of the Nassau County Scale in that it yields a measure of form 
(spelling, punctuation, and syntax) separate from the quality 
or “story value.” 

3. Time Required. Twenty-five minutes are required for 
writing the compositions. The rating of the compositions by 
means of the scale requires no more time than is usually required 
for “grading” them in the ordinary teaching routine. The length 
of time required can be reduced by practice. With added exper- 
ience the work will be done more accurately. 

4, This scale may be used in grades 4 to 12 inclusive. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each class. Give the number of scales 
and class record sheets desired. 

6. References. Willing, M. H.: The Measurement of 
Written Composition in Grades 4 to 8,” The English Journal, 
7:193-252, March, 1918. 


7. Price: Including complete directions and class score 


sheets, 5 cents each, extra class record sheets, one cent each. 
Postage extra. 


READING 


1. Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2. 1. Description. 
This silent reading test consists of a simple and interesting con- 
nected story. The comprehension is measured by means of 
questions independently of the rate of reading. 

2. Function. The function of this test is suggested by its 
description. It is to measure the rate and degree of comprehen- 
sion resulting from the reading of a simple, interesting, con- 
nected story. 

3. Time Required. Three minutes are allowed for the 
reading and five minutes for answering the questions. It is 
recommended by the author of the test that the scoring be done 
by the pupils, but it can be done by the teacher in two hours 
for a class of 25 pupils. 

4. This test is to be used in grades 2 to 6 only. 


5. There are three forms of the test. The Bureau carries 
Forms 1 and 3. In ordering specify which form is desired and 
give the number of pupils to be tested. 


6. References. Forty-sixth Annual Report, Board of Edu- 
cation, Kansas City, Missouri, pp. 79-85, 1917. 
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7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $2.00 per hundred. Postage extra. 

Il. Gray Oral Reading Test. 1. Description. This is 
the most widely used oral reading test. It consists of a series of 
ee ee paragraphs arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty. 

2. -Function. This test is designed to yield a general 

measure of oral reading ability, including both the rate of read- 
ing and the quality. However, the data of the test may be so 
tabulated as to secure a diagnosis of oral reading ability: 
4 3. Time Required. The pupils must be tested individually 
in a room apart from those who have not been tested. The time 
required for a pupil varies, but generally is about five minutes. 
The test is scored by the examiner as the pupil reads. The scores 
of a class of 25 pupils can be tabulated in less than an hour. 

4, The test can be used in grades 2 to 8. 

5. Only one form is available. One copy of the test is 
needed for each pupil. 

6. References. Gray, W. S.: “Studies of Elementary School 
Reading through Standardized Tests,” Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph, Vol. I, No. 1, University of Chicago Press, 
1917; Gray, W. S.: “Reading,” Survey of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Board of Education, 1917; Gray, W. S.: “The 
Use of Tests in Improving Instruction,” Elementary School 
Journal, 19 :121-148, October, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and score sheet 70 
cents per hundred. Postage extra. 


Ill. Gray Silent Reading Tests. 1. Description. These 
tests consist of three selections, “Tiny Tad” for grades 2 and 3, 
“The Grasshoppers” for grades 4, 5, and 6, and “Ancient Ships” 
for grades 7 and 8. The comprehension is measured both by 
reproduction and by answering questions. The author states: 
“For the purpose of this thesis it was desirable to devise a test 
which would be as accurate as possible. Wherever questions 
arose, ease of giving the tests was usually sacrificed for increased 
accuracy in results.” 

2. Function. These tests were designed to yield a meas- 
ure of the rate and comprehension of the silent reading of con- 
nected material. The rate is measured independently from the 
comprehension. These tests are recommended for measuring the 
silent reading ability of backward pupils and other cases requir- 
ing individual attention. 

3. Time Required. It requires about five minutes to give 
the test to each pupil. Scoring the reproductions and answers 
requires additional time. 

4. The tests can be used in grades specified in the first 
aragraph. 
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5. Since the same test is not used in all grades it is 
necessary to give the number of pupils to be tested in each grade. 
Only one form of the tests is available. 

6. References. Gray, W. 8.: “Studies of Elementary School 
Reading through Standardized Tests,’ Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, Vol. I, No. 1, University of Chicago Press, 
1917; Gray, W. S.: “Reading,” Survey of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Board of Education, 1917. Annual Report 
of the Board of Education, East Side, Aurora, Illinois, pp. 66-68, 
1916; 

7. Price: Any one of the three selections, two cents each. 
A reasonable provision will be one copy of a selection for each 
ten pupils tested. Reproduction sheets, (one for each pupil), 55 
cents per hundred. Postage extra. 

IV. Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests. 1. 
Description. These tests consist of a number of exercises, each 
of which requires the pupil to read a paragraph and answer a 
simple question upon it. The paragraphs were taken from 
school readers and other books children read. These tests have 
been widely used. 

2. Function. These tests yield measures of the rate of 
reading and the degree of comprehension. Since the rate and: 
comprehension are measured concurrently, the rate score is the 
rate of reading plus answering the questions. The material 
read is not connected in thought from one paragraph to the next. 
Thus, the rate score has a different meaning than the rate score 
in the Courtis Silent Reading Test N. 2, and Gray Silent Read- 
ing Tests. 

3. Time Required. The test requires five minutes to give. 
The test papers of a class of 25 pupils can be scored and the 
scores tabulated within one hour or less. 

4, Test I is used in grades 3, 4, and 5, Test II in grades 6, 
7, and 8, and Test ITI in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

5. Since different tests are used in different grades, it ig 
necessary to specify for what grades the tests are desired. There 
are three forms of each test except Test III which can be had in 
only two forms. Give the number of pupils to be tested in each 
grade and the form desired. 

6. keferences. Monroe, Walter S.: “Monroe’s Standardized 
Silent Reading Tests,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 9: 
303-312, June, 1918. as 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, 60 cents per hundred. Postage extra. 

V. Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 for Measuring the Under- 
standing of Sentences. 1. Description. This scale consists 
of a series of paragraphs and questions about the paragraphs 
arranged in order of difficulty of comprehension. 

2. Function, This scale measures only the degree of com- 
prehension and does this in terms of the difficulty of the exer- 
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cises which the pupil is able to do 80 per cent correctly. No 
measure of the rate of reading is secured. 

3. Time Required. Twenty minutes are required to give 
the test. The scoring of the test papers and the tabulation of 
the scores are more difficult than for most tests but detailed 
directions and tables for facilitating this work are furnished 
with the test. 

? Pi Part I is used in grades 3 to 5 and Part II in grades 6 
o 12. 

5. Since the same exercises are not used for all grades it 
is necessary to specify the grades in which it is to be used. Only 
one form is available. Give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Thorndike, E. L.: “An Improved Scale for 
Measuring Ability in Reading,’ Teachers College Record, 16: 
445-467, 17: 40-67, November 1915, January 1916; Thorndike, E. 
L.: “Reading as Reasoning: A Study in Mistakes in Paragraph 
Reading,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 8 :323-332, June 
1917; The Madison Public Schools, Sixty-second Annual Report, 
1916-17, Madison, Wisconsin, pp. 56-59; Seventh Report of the 
Board of Education, Louisville, Kentucky, pp. 36-39, 1917-1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $1.00 per hundred for each part. Postage extra. 

VI. Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scales. 1. Description. 
Each of these scales consists of lists of words arranged in order 
of difficulty of meaning. The test requires the pupil to indicate 
the meaning of each word. 

2. Function. These scales are designed to measure the 
pupil’s knowledge of vocabulary which is an important factor in 
silent reading. 

3. Time Required. It requires 20 minutes to give the test. 
The scoring requires about one hour for a class of ordinary size- 
The recording of the scores and calculation of the class score is 
facilitated by a record sheet and directions which are furnished 
with the test. 

4, These scales may be used in grades 38 to 8. 

5. There are four parallel forms, A2-x, A2-y, B-x, and B-y. 
In ordering state which form is desired. Give the number of 
pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Thorndike, E. L.: “The Measurement of 
Achievement in Reading: Word Knowledge,’ Teachers College 
Record, 17 :430-454, November 1916; “Report of a Survey of Pub- 
lic Education in Nassau County New York,” University of the 
State of New York Bulletin, pp. 169-172, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, 70 cents per hundred. Postage extra. 


SPELLING 


I. Ayres Spelling Scale. 1. Description, A thousand 
words constituting a fundamental English vocabulary have been 
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grouped in this scale according to their spelling difficulty, under- 
standing that spelling difficulty is indicated by the per cent of 
correct spelling. The words were selected from four important 
reports on the frequency with which words are used in letters, 
newspaper articles, the English Bible, and various authors. They, 
therefore, constitute a fundamental vocabulary. The approxi- 
mate per cent of correct spelling to be expected in each grade is 
shown for each word. 

2. Function. This scale is not a test but merely a classi- 
fied list of words from which selections may be made for a 
standardized test. Since these words are those most commonly 
used, a test chosen from the scale measures the ability of the 
pupils to spell words which they probable use in their written 
language. ; 

3. Time Required. The time required will depend upon 
the number of words used. 

4. This scale may be used in grades 2 to 8. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each grade. In ordering give the 
number of scales and class record sheets desired. 

6. References. Ayres, L. P.: “A Measuring Scale for Abil- 
ity in Spelling,” New York, Russell Sage Foundation, “Spelling 
Test,” Research and Measurement Bulletin No. 1, Pittsburgh, 
1918; “The Results of a Spelling Test,” Cleveland, Board of 
Education, Division of Reference and Research, Bulletin No. 2, 
1918. 

7. Price: Ineluding complete directions and one class 
record sheet, 7 cents each, extra class record sheets, one cent 
each. Postage extra. 

Il. Buckingham Extension of Ayres Spelling Scale. 1. 
Description. This extension adds 509 words to the original 
Ayres Spelling Scale making a scale of 1509 words. The addi- 
tions are mainly at the more difficult end of the scale and will 
thus add to its value especially for the grammar grades and the 
high school. The difficulty of each of the new words has been 
determined and approximates the values for the different grades 
printed above the column in which the word is placed. 

2. Function. This scale provides a classified list of words 
sie which a teacher may select a spelling test of known diffi- 
culty. 

3. Time Required. The time required will depend upon 
the number of words used. 

4, This scale is planned for use in grades 2 to 9. Indeed, 
the additional words make its use practicable throughout the 
high school. 

5. Only one scale is needed for each teacher. One class 
record sheet is needed for each grade. In ordering give the 
number of scales and class record sheets desired. 

6. References. None available. 
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7. Price: Including complete directions and one class 
record sheet, 8 cents; extra class record sheets one cent each. 
Postage extra. 

Ill. Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Test. 1. Descrip- 
tion. Each of these tests consists of 50 words taken form suit- 
able columns of the Ayres Spelling Scale and embodied in sent- 
ences: The sentences are then so arranged that they may be 
dictated at approximately the normal rate of writing in each of 
the grades. 

2. Function. The function of a timed sentence spelling 
test is to secure a more valid measure of a pupil’s real spelling 
ability than is secured by means of words dictated in lists. Pupils 
normally spelling words as they occur in sentences have their 
attention fixed more upon what they are writing than upon the 
spelling. This condition is approximated by a timed sentence 
spelling test. 

3. Time Required. The time varies with the diflerent 
grades and is only a little greater than would be used for a 
dictated list of 50 words. 

4, Test I is used in grades 3 and 4, Test II in grades 5 and 
6, and Test III in grades 7 and 8 and in the high school. 

5. In ordering specify the grades in which the test is to 
be given unless the complete set is ordered. Only one copy is 
needed for each teacher. One class record sheet is needed for 
each grade. One form is now available. A second form will be 
devised when there is demand for it. 

6. References. None available. 

7. Price: Including three class record sheets, 8 cents per 
set, extra class record sheets one cent each. Postage extra. 
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CHAPTER VII. STANDARIZED TESTS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Certain series of tests described for the elementary school 
have a test designed for the high school. See Monroe’s Stand- 
ardized Silent Reading Tests and Thorndike’s Scale Alpha 2 for 
Measuring the Understanding of Sentences. Other tests 
described for the elementary school can be used with profit in 
the high school. This is particularly true for the tests in com- 
position, language, and grammar. 

ALGEBRA 

|. Hotz First-Year Algebra Scales. 1. Description. These 
scales consist of five lists of algebraic exercises: (1) addition 
and subtraction, (2) multiplication and division, (3) equation 
and formula, (4) problems, and (5) graphs. In each list the 
exercises are arranged in order of difficulty. 

2. Function. These scales are designed to measure the 
ability of pupils in terms of the degree of difficulty of the exer- 
cises which just 50 per cent of the class are able to solve correctly. 
They are instruments for measuring the abilities of classes 
rather than of individual pupils. No measure of rate of work is 
secured. 

3. Time Required. Pupils are allowed 110 minutes for 
the five tests of Series A and 200 minutes for Series B which is 
simply more elaborate than Series A. Additional time is required 
for scoring and tabulating. : 

4. These scales may be used as early as the end of the third 
month of the first year. 

5. Only Series A is kept in stock by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. Series B can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, New York City. In ordering 
give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Hotz, H. G.: “First-Year Algebra Scales,” 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, Tests 1, 2, 3, and 4, 70 cents per hundred each test. Test 
5, $1.25 per hundred. Postage extra. 


GEOMETRY 


I. Minnick Geometry Tests. 1. Description. There are 
five tests. Test A, drawing figures for propositions; Test B, 
stating what is given and what is to be proved in propositions; 
Test ©, stating facts about figures given; Test D, organizing 
proof from given data. 

2. Function. Tests A, B, C, and D are diagnostic. 

3. Time Required. A maximum allowance of 30 minutes 
each is given to each test. The scoring requires about the same 
time as do ordinary geometry examination papers. 
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4. These tests may be used with all classes that have 
studied at least two books of plane geometry. 

5. One copy of each test is required for each pupil. Only 
one form is offered. 

6. References. Minnick, J. H.: “Minnick’s Geometry Scale 
for Measuring Pupil’s Ability to Demonstrate Geometrical 
Theorems,” School Review 27 :105-109, February 1919; Minnick, 
J. H.: “An Investigation of Certain Abilities Fundamental to 
the Study of Geometry,” (A thesis) Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1918. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $2.50 per hundred for each test. Postage extra. 

HISTORY 
1. Sackett Scale in Ancient History. 1. Description. 
This scale is composed of six tests based on carefully selected 
information in ancient history. 

2. Function. The scale aims to give a general measure of 
the pupil’s grasp of the facts of ancient history. 

3. Time Required. The pupils are given exactly 29 min- 
utes to answer the questions in the six tests. The scoring takes 
about the time required to mark the papers in a history exam- 
ination of six questions: 

4. This test may be given to pupils who have completed the 
study of a year of ancient history. 

5. One copy of the test is needed for each pupil in the class. 

6. References. Sackett, L. W.: “A Secale in Ancient 
History,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 8:285-293, May 
LOLS: 

7. Price: Including class record sheet, $2.00 per hundred. 
Postage extra. 


LATIN 


i. Henmon Latin Tests. 1. Description. These tests 
are composed of two types of exercises which have been graded in 
order of difficulty. One set of exercises furnishes a measure of 
Latin vocabulary. The other set gives a measure of ability to 
translate Latin sentences. There are five vocabulary lists, A, 
B, C, D, and X and three sentence tests I, Ii, and III. Only 
tests D, X, II, and III are carried in stock. 

2. Function. These tests are diagnostic in that they dis- 
criminate between a pupil’s vocabulary and his ability to trans- 
late sentences. They are general in each of these fields. 

3. Time Required. No data are available on this point. 

4. The vocabulary test may be used with pupils who have 
had first-year Latin. Sentence Tests I and II may also be used 
with pupils who have had a single year’s study of the language. 
Test III should not be given until Latin has been studied three 


or four years. 
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5. One copy of each test is needed for each pupil in the 
class. Indicate which tests are desired and give the number of 
pupils to be tested. 

6. References. Henmon, V. A. C.: “The Measurement of 
Ability in Latin,’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 8:515- 
589, November and December, 1917. 

7 Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
$1.00 per hundred each test. Postage extra. 


PHYSICS 


1. Starch Physics Test. 1. Description. This test is 
composed of 75 sentences which are arranged in the form of 
completion tests. The degree to which the pupils have mastered 
the work in physics covered by these sentences is shown by their 
ability to fill in the missing words, phrases, and numbers. The 
test is broken up into topics and standard scores for each topic 
are printed on the test sheet. There are 28 sentences on 
mechanics, 8 on heat, 9 on sound, 9 on light, and 21 on magnet- 
ism and electricity. 

' 2. Function. The test is designed to give a general meas- 
ure of the pupil’s mastery of the different topics in physics. 

3. Time Required. The administration and the scoring of 
the test are comparatively simple. Neither requires as much 
time as would be given to the ordinary physics examination. 

4. The test may be used with pupils who have completed 
the study of physics, or it may be given in parts as each topic 
is completed. 

5. One test is required for each pupil. Only one form is 
available. Give the number of pupils to be tested. 

6. References. None are available. 

7. Price: Including complete directions and class record 
sheets, $3.75 per hundred. Postage extra. 
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CHAPTER VIII. MENTAL TESTS. 


There are a number of group intelligence scales and tests on 
the market. None of them, however, is sufficiently reliable so 
that it can be used alone to secure accurate measures of the 
intelligence of individual children. To be safe, any person who 
administers group tests or scales should not be content with one 
measure, but should secure as many as his resources permit. 
In all probability the use of two or three of the better group 
intelligence tests will give a fairly reliable index of a child’s 
intelligence, although the results of a single test might do him 
appreciable injustice. 

, The results of the use of these scales will assist in properly 
classifying children in the public schools. In this work several 
factors should be taken into consideration in addition to the 
crude scores. The mental test scores should be converted into 
mental ages and the mental ages should be considered in relation 
to the chronological ages. The simplest way to do this is to 
divide the mental age by the chronological age, thus securing a 
so-called intelligence quotient. If the children are more than 16 
years of age (chronologically), 16 should be used as the divisor, 
since it has been assumed that mental maturity is reached at 
approximately the age of 16. The best use to make of these facts, 
then, is to prepare a table showing the relation between intelli- 
gence quotient and age for the grade. All children who are 
retarded—i. e., older chronologically than the normal age for 
the grade—should be canvassed to ascertain if they are qualified 
for extra promotions. If a child who shows an approximate 
normal intelligence quotient (1.00) is a year or two older than 
the average of his grade, and if he shows a reasonably satis- 
factory record in scholarship, he should be promoted to a higher 
grade and given such extra attention as is needed to bridge the 
gap caused by the extra promotion. 

Mental tests may be used also to classify the children into 
homogeneous learning groups. The bright children and the dull 
children may each be put into sections where they will receive 
special treatment. The separation of the bright and the dull 
from the average has been found to facilitate the instruction of 
all three groups. The argument which school people sometimes 
advance, namely that the presences of bright pupils gives tone 
to a class, or in other words, that the average and the slow profit 
by the contact with better minds, is mainly an argument of 
conservatives opposed to innovation. The classification of child- 
ren according to their mental ages is made possible by the tenta- 
tive standards which are furnished with each of the tests and 
scales offered for sale by the Bureau. 

Those who administer mental tests will frequently meet 
situations where the test that is being used with a group is too 
difficult for some of the children. These pupils who make zero 
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scores on some of the individual tests in the scales or will make 
zero scores on the entire scale. Wherever this happens the thing 
to do is to give the individual in question a chance to take a 
scale designed for more elementary mental types. There are, for 
example, children in the high school who are so mediocre in 
intelligence that their scores are much below the averages for 
children in the seventh and eighth grades. If high school pupils 
show up very poorly when tested with scales designed for the 
high school, they should be given scales designed for the seventh 
and eighth grades. Similarly, many children will be found in 
the fourth and fifth grades who can do nothing with the literary 
material prepared for use in these grades. Consequently, they 
should be tested with material designed for primary grades. 
Children whose mentality is too low to be measured by scales 
for the primary grades are probably so markedly inferior that 
they cannot profit by the ordinary work of the public schools. 
It is possible that they might do some of the kindergarten tasks, 
but they are hardly mature enough mentally to undertake the 
work of the primary grades. 

I. Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades. 

1. Description. This test is composed of pictures from 
which parts were omitted when they were drawn. The children 
are expected to complete the pictures by adding the missing 
parts. The pictures used in this scales have been evaluated. 
They are arranged approximately in order of difficulty from the 
simplest to the most difficult. 

2. Time Required. The children are given five minutes in 
which to complete the pictures. Approximately ten minutes 
will be required by teachers in the second and third grades for 
the distribution of the papers, the filling in of the blanks, and 
the explanation of the directions which the children are given. 
The papers can be scored at the rate of 75 to 100 per hour. 

3. Only one form of this test is available. It is suitable 
for use in the first three grades. 

4, One copy of the test is needed for each pupil. In order- 
ing give the number of pupils to be tested. 

.O References. None available at this time. 

6. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
$1:25 per hundred. Postage extra. 

Il. Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale. 1. Description. 
This test has been devised with the Terman Stanford-Binet 
Vocabulary as a basis. The words of this well-known vocabulary 
are put in sentences the last word of which is found among four 
words to the right. The children indicate the correct responses 
by underlining the word which completes the sentence. This 
scale has been found to be a fair measure of intelligence. 

2. Time Required. These scales are given without time 
limits and the time required varies from about 35 minutes for 
the third grade to about 20 minutes for the twelfth grade. The 
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papers can be scored at the rate of approximately 35 an hour. 

3. The vocabulary scale is prepared in two series: Series 
3A for grades 3 to 8, and Series 3B for grades 7 to 12. 

4, One copy of the test is needed for each pupil to be tested. 
In ordering give the series and the number of children to be 
tested. 

5. References. None available.. 

6. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
75 cents per hnudred. Postage extra. 

lil. Pressey Primer Scale. 1. Description. This scale 
is composed of four tests a dot pattern, a classification, a form- 
board, and an absurdities test: 

2. Time Required. Approximately 25 minutes are required 
to administer it to a group of children and the papers can be 
scored at the rate of 35 per hour. 

3. The scale is intended for use in the first three grades. 
Only one form is available at present. 

4. One copy of the scale is needed for each pupil to be 
tested. 

5. References. None available. 

6. Price: Including complete directions and score sheets, 
$1.00 per hundred. 


MENTAL TESTS NOT SOLD BY THE BUREAU 


1. Otis Group Intelligence Scale. 1. Description. The 
scale is composed of ten tests which measure various phases of 
mental ability. 

2. Time Required. Approximately 70 minutes are required 
to administer it to a group of children. The papers can be 
scored at about the rate of 13 an hour. 

3- Two forms of the scale are available. They may be used 
in grades 6 to 12. The author suggests their use in lower grades 
but only the brighter children can cope with them successfully 
below the sixth grade. 

4. One copy of the scale is needed for each pupil to be 
tested. In ordering indicate the form desired and give the 
number of sets of 25 scales needed. 

5. References. Otis, Arthur 8.: “An Absolute Point Scale 
for the Group Measurement of Intelligence,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, pp. 239-261, 333-348, 1918. 

6. Publisher. This scale is sold by the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Il. Virginia Delta 1. i. Description. This scale was 
devised by the Virginia Education Commission and was used in 
the mental survey of the schools in Virginia. It consists of six 
parts, composed of different types of materials. 

2. Time Required. Approximately 30 minutes are required 
to administer this scale to a group of children. These tests can 
be scored at the rate of about 20 per hour. 
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3. Only one form of the scale is available at present. 

4. One copy of the scale is required for each pupil taking 
the test. When ordering give the number of pupils to be tested. 

5. References. None available. 

6. Publisher. Published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Il. Virginia Delta 7. 1. Description. This is another 
scale devised by the Virginia Education Commission. It was 
intended for use in the primary grades. It is composed of 12 
tests. It is a new scale which promises to be of value for the 
primary grades. 

2. Publisher. Published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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PRICE LISTS OF EDUCATIONAL TESTS, JANUARY, 1920 


The Bureau of Educational Research is prepared to furnish the test 
materials listed on the pages of this folder. The following statements 
should be read carefully before making an order. 


How to order standardized tests. In ordering a standard- 
ized test of which one copy is needed for each pupil, give the 
number of pupils in each grade which are to be tested. This is 
important because in the case of certain tests, the exercises vary 
for different grades. Unless one is familiar with the details of 
the test or scale being ordered, it will be well to refer to the 
description of the test, particularly to item 5 in each description. 
Where more than one form is available, specify the form desired 
One original and one duplicate record sheet will be 
furnished with every 25 test papers ordered. A limited number 
of additional copies will be supplied upon request. Class 
record sheets for one grade will be furnished with each scale. 
Where scales are to be used for more than one grade or by 
several teachers additional copies may be ordered. Price for 
additional copies will be furnished upon request. Cash should 
not accompany the order unless the total is for less than 25 
cents. In this case remittance should be sent with the order 
and stamps will be received. A statement will be sent from the 
University Business Office for all amounts over 25 cents. 
Address all orders and correspondence, however, to the Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Tlinois. 


Prices. All prices must be considered tentative. In- 
dustrial conditions are so unsettled that it is impossible to 
quote permanent prices at this time. Tests will be sold at cost 
and prices will be readjusted as conditions change. In many 
instances tests which originate outside of the Bureau are sold: 
at a slight advance over the prices quoted by those who publish 
them. This advance has been made necessary because the- 
Bureau has added accessory material to enable teachers and! 
superintendents to give the tests intelligently. In no cases do 
the prices for tests in quantity include transportation charges. 


All materials listed by the hundred will be charged for a¥ 
the sample rate if less than 15 of each kind are ordered; but 
orders for different parts of the same test will be received as 
orders for only one kind. Thus, a person will receive quantity 
prices on less than 15 copies of Monroe’s Standardized Silent 
Reading Test for grades 3 to 5, if at the same time he orders a 
sufficient number of copies for grades 6 to 8, or 9 to 12 or both 
to make a total of more than 15 copies. 

Accessory materia!s. All accessory material will be 
supplied with every order unless the person ordering makes a 
specific statement that they are not wanted. Prices of tests 
without accessory material will be submitted upon request. 
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Sample test materials. The Bureau of Educational 
Research is not prepared to furnish free samples of tests listed 
in this folder. Sample copies of any of the tests including the 
accompanying accessories will be sent postpaid for the indicated 
price. Attention is called to the sample packages which have 
been assembled to meet the demands of superintendents and 
teachers. 


For the convenience of persons unfamiliar with tests, the Bureau 
has assembled six sample packages which contain assortments of the 
tests so arranged as to meet different needs. Each test is accompanied 
by all existing accessory material. 


Sample Package A contains one test fo reach of the subjects in the 
elementary school. The test included are the ones believed to be best 
suited for teachers who are just beginning to make use of educational 
tests. 


Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B 

Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic 

Ayres Handwriting Scale, “Gettysburg Edition” 

Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale 

Courtis Supervisory Test in Geography 

Harlan Test of Information in American History 

Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Test, Pronouns, Verbs 


A, Verbs B, and Miscellaneous 
Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition 
Gray Oral Reading Test 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests I and II 
Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scale 
Price: 60 cents postpaid 
Sample Package B is no longer sold. 
Sample Package C is composed of material for use in the high 
school. It consists of the following: 
Hotz First-year Algebra Scale 
Minnick Geometry Tests 
Sackett Scale in United States History 
Sackett Scale in Ancient History 
Henmon Latin Tests: 
a) Vocabulary Test (D) 
b) Vocabulary Test (X) 
ec) Sentence Test ITI 
d) Sentence Test III 
Willing Scale for Measuring Written Compostion 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
Thorndike Scale Alpha II for Measuring the Understanding of 
Sentences 
Starch Physics Test 
Monroe Silent Reading Test No. III 
Jones Union Science Tests—Physics—(1 set) 
Price: $1:00 postpaid. 
Sample Package D contains tests in arithmetic, reading , 
It consists of the following: Sane spelling. 
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Arithmetic 


Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic, Divisions i a5 eho Be 

Cleveiand Survey Arithmetic Tests 

Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B 

Courtis Supervisory Tests in Arithmetic, Tests A and B 

Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 

eee Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic, Tests I, II, 

an ‘ 

Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B, four tests 


Reading 

Courtis Silent Reading Test, No. 2 

Gray Oral Reading Test 

Gray Silent Reading Tests 

Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests I and II 

Thorndike Scale Alpha II for Measuring the Understanding 
of Sentences, Parts 1 and 2 

Thorndike Vocabulary Scales 


Spelling 
Ayres Spelling Scale 
Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Secale 
Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Tests 
Price: $1:20 postpaid 
Sample Package E contains tests in geography, United States 
History, language, and grammar. It consists of the following: 


Geography 
Courtis Supervisory Test in Geography 
Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale 


History 


Harlan Test of Information in American History 
Sackett Scale in United States History 
Language and Grammar 

Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests, Pronouns and 
Verbs A, Verbs B, and Miscellaneous. 

Starch Punctuation Scale 
Price: 65 cents postpaid 

Sampie Package F contains tests in handwriting and Hnglish com- 
position. It consists of the following: 


EHinglish Composition 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition 
Handwriting 

Ayres Handwriting Scale “Gettysburg Hdition” oe 

Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting 

Gray Standard Score Card for Measuring Handwriting, forms Delis 
Ill, and IV 

Thorndike Handwriting Scale 
Price: 70 cents postpaid 

Sample Package G is composed of intelligence tests. It consists of 
the following: ; ; 

Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades 

Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale 

Pressey Primer Scale 
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Pressey Cross-Out Test 

Whipple Group Test for Grammar Grades 

Otis Group Intelligence Tests 
Price: 70 cents postpaid 
When they ean be obtained there will be added to this package the 
Theisen-Flemming Classification Test and the Virginia Group Intelli- 
gence Scale, Delta 1. The price of the package will be increased to 
cover the expense of these additional tests. 
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ORDER BLANK AND SUMMARY OF PRICES 


The prices given below do not include transportation charges 
except in the case of sample copies and sample packages. A 
sample set of any test includes one copy of each test or division 
of the series, together with one copy of each of the accessories. 
In case there is more than one form of the test, only one form 
is included in the sample test. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL THSTS 


Arithmetic 
No. Copies 
1. Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
Say DiGMEOClymn 7m CONS ee cogent  ea e e ne e  eeee | 
Division’ I, for) grades+3 and:-4,, 70. cents per, 100's-2—- === 2- ee eee : 
Divisione lator graded.5. and /6,\ 70. cents) per. LOO. — == 2--  e| ee 
Division lll.etor grades 7 and (8, 70: cents, pers100--_------- ee Maret t eR 2 
2. Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests, for grades 3 to 8, 
S IPSUM DOU 0h an. cae ee a ee ae ene et | 
AUTOM Ot. ie ONL CONUS see ee ee Ee a ee (ee 
3. Courtis Standard Research Tests in Arithmetic, Series B 
SERIES SiS 4A) Gants se eer oes ae ie Sse Perse 
Horm cecOrmgrcadesy a t0i5, cS 1, 00m Dele TOO! nescence oe | oe 
Hormeguton: grades 4) 10. 8.0 $h.00, Der wi 00.6 202s ee. | ee 
4. Monroe Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 
Samplem oct OM CCUCS ae ee ee ern ee eee a ee | eee 
IPartet-s integers,ason grades 4 too, oO, cents pet, 100-2. = =e. nee eee ree 
Part Ii, integers, tof grades 5.108, 70 cents"per 100--—- J nen 
Part III, Common Fractions, for grades 6 to 8, 70 cents per 100----~-~|.----.--~- 
Part IV, Decimal Fractions, for grades 6 to 8, 70 cents per 100--~__.| --------- 
5. Monroe Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic 
Form 1 
Grae Rs 97 GBs pe ee ee ee ee eee ered pe eae 
esta lmtoregtadesm4pances,. GSm Celts sper 002e—2 2. =5 ae eee eae nee 
hestal etorectades Gand 7,.u05u Cents sPeiN 00. a s=snn n= eee eens 
estml il mtOrmpradens, mOsm Ceutsm DCUil00se ee == ae ee aaa 
Form 2 
CHarrta iC Ge CaN ee Seep fe pe 
Test sl, wtoregradese4 sand S,1,05 cents per 10022 — nanan nan een en 
Teste) tor gradessouand 7,105 .cents | pein 100-2 — 2-2 - =e - ——eeen 
Pescer ll wtore graders) OS ceutss peti 002ean enone = ee eee 
6. Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B, 
Sample Set, 6 cents--..-----------.._-----______-------_-~----_---_--.. 
OUT testa mSOmCONt Sm DOTmrlOO each teste eee a aa ee 
Geography 
1. Courtis Standard Supervisory Test in Geography, 


TOOT 00 eae a a cn | 
Sample Set, 25 cents--..-------------------------------------------- 
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No. Copies 
2. Hahn-Lackey Geography Scale, 10 cents each_--____-__-__{_______- 
Extramrecord sheets, 1) cent eachso---22.25 22 2 ee Pe eaee ees 
Handwriting 
1. Ayres Handwriting Scale “Gettysburg Edition,” 
Of (EVM (CEVA eas Se ee ee ee ea eee ee 
Extra Record sheets, 1 .cent” eachi25-22 32. oe ee ee 
2. Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting, 
S0icents each. eS Ss 2S ee ene | 
3. Gray Standard Score Card for Measuring Handwriting 
Samples SetrwerS” (COntS sa me eae a ene a p em tend) 
Eiotm: Ty so: cents: pet) 1005-52 er ee 
HWoriny Tis tSO™. Cents sper s EOS = aaa arg 
Form “Lil; “io ‘cents; ‘each.._ - anon ae oe a ee ee ee ae fl 
Teagan Uy. Bye) CSERC) alte NoYes a ee 
4. Thorndike Handwriting Scale, 10 cents each____-_-_____-_| 
)xtraeeteCOn Urs Cts, mimimRCe It G2 CL eee 
History 
1. Harlan Test for Information in American History, 
fb.cents) pers 100 22-2 5 SSS Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 
SampletSet, 4) centss2 a2 eas Soe ee See oe ee Sere eee a | eee ee 
2. Sackett Scale in United States History, $2.00 per 100_---__|______ ah 
SAMIDE MSE 0 COM GS Sa eae terme i wee as ae eee 


Language, Grammar, and Composition. 
1. Charters Diagnostic Language Tests for grades 3 to 
8, Form 1 
Dataples Sek a8 MCents same eae ee ee Renee eee ee ee 


PRONOUNS s 5 Sh COMUS EP CL uN 0 Oe cee ae ea a 


NAS ey ih SUS eis aes ee Se hee oe ee 


Werbsi Boy SStCents)  pereito0s aa. s ae, Sek ae Sake ee ee ee 
Miscellancots; 5 5 mCents lap eraslO Ot eee =k me ie ete men ee 


2. Charters Diagnostic Language and Grammar Tests 
for grades 7 and 8, Form 1 
Sain Gals DO) CaaS sae Se ee a ee aE ee 


Miscellaneous, eS iar San pets al Ons ee ere ne ae 


eo) yy 


SamplenS et wa iCenks a ase eae ene eae ee eae 
5. Trabue Language Scales oo  # # | ||) 0) |========= 
Sample Set, 8 cents 


Seale.""B; “60..cents per Loos cach ea ee Oe 


Scale C, 60 cents per i100 


Stra es, 
See 


V7 
fai Se No. Copies 
6. Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition, 
becontsteaGh= see sea ee we ee Eee ee ee eee 
Extra ReCODGmch Cet. mre Cemt reach tar ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
Reading 
1. Courtis Silent Reading Test No. 2 
Sa VORA Capers CETICS Sammy ete. een een encase en pawl) Mme ety Tot Ue eens 
Borner toceere dese 2 ato 6," $2,000 Pernt 0ss oc oe et a | 
Bornes, etOts grades santo, $2.00) Del, 1002255 es eee uf es oe 
Ae Grave Oraletvoadine-a70) cents: perul0Qro aoe ne ne SR) EER ee ae 
Sanlplemgis ete 4m CONUS me. an ane eee eee ee ee ea es eee 
3. Gray Silent Reading Tests 
ample Sch, LOe CONS san - ek - Sa nee ee ee ee | ee 
Selections i 
ulin verlag tor grades .2 and! (3,72) cents: eacha. == ee es | 
“Grasshoppers” for grades 4, 5, and 6, 2 cents each__-______________ { See 
SANncCientmohips a tore grades o7aand 8, 2 scentsi each a= = || We 
Reproduction sheets 
-linvehad. =forecades: 2) and.3, 55. cents’ peri lo022s— esas ones ee ee 
“Grasshoppers” fos grades 4, 5, and’ 6, 55: .cents' per too_-2 2-2-7 2_ lL ee 
“Ancient Ships” for grades U TANG S aS FACETS PED 1002s. sane anes ul 5 ere 
4, Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests 
Samplem set G cents) aa oe eee eal | ee 
Form 1 
lest. etor sradess5, 4. and 5,60) cents, per 1002.4 ea ee ae 
(Resrel le tonectadesh6,-7, -and.S5 60) cents. per, no0-- = = ee | ee 
Form 2 
mhestut Ore gLadese3 led. n.and. 5,160) Cents) ‘per t00. 2. we ae | eee 
Mestetlsstorserades6,97.uand. «os Oomcentsnper, Froo0-=—22-5—"_- 202 || eee 
Form 3 
‘Restle 1Ocngradese 3.4, ands57) OO Cents: Pet 100. a ee ee oe |e ae 
este.Les tore grades. 6,07, atid8,) 00. cents per y100-2-.--- 2 neon cram dE 


5. Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 for Measuring the 
Understanding of Sentences 
Sas em Curie OglC COLES ase er eee ee ee ee eee ee ee | re 


(Partie atole sradesmae tO us se) leO0k DET AL OO mean oe ee ee ee 


iPatimeElaetormgradesmontonwcwupi-O0MmpenmloOmsa— =o o ne  eeee e lel eres 
6. Thorndike Visual Vocabulary Scales 


arn pleats € ise OPnc Cla LSet ee eee ee Re eee Tee eee | eee 
FE OT ae Aoki 7 Om COLIC OE DOTNET 0.0 ee ei ar asa ee ee ei eee yeni eae es 
IS ormtrAZ-Vime 7 OMCENES Cl OO = an ee ee a ee ee ee | ene 
paysite Tse, Ge. CEMIE eG TOM ee eS | 
iver) Ita; FAO alee) GSO FO ee ee ef eee 
Spelling 
fer Ayross spelling SCale, (Colts OaCh = ses a— een sea ens an Neen cca cee 


Ext raene Cog eSHeets tet mCCN La CACH a= mn ae ae ae an ee ine eee lee 


2. Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale, 
S#vContsa eCaeneee= oss eS ee cal pe AS els CE its Ee ia ie ple re ee 


Extra record sheets, 1 cent cach—— =. pall alee el Ge Be at Oe a et ip op arenas |g Lene pa to 8 
8. Monroe Timed Sentence Spelling Test 


SamplemSetwrr2 cents sea ame ae er eae 
Five or more sets, 8 cents per set-_-_-------------------------------- }---------- 
Extra record sheets, 1 cent each---_-----------------~~---~-~-----~——-- |.--------- 


HIGH SCHOOL TESTS 


In addition to tests specifically designed for use in the high school, a 
few tests for elementary school use are listed because it is believed they 


may be used profitably. 
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Henmon Latin Tests No. Copies 
Sample Set, 10 cents-------~----------~--------~--~--=8----==-------~ A We BE 


Vocabulary D, $1.00 per 100------.-----~--~--~---------~------------ }--------- 
Vocabulary X, $1.00 per 100-----~--~-~----~--------~-----~----------- }.--------- 
Sentence II, $1.00 per 100----------+~-~-~---------------------------- Ae Soe 
Sentence III, $1.00 per 100------------------------------------------ f ied Bee A oe 


Hotz First-Year Algebra Scale 


Sample Set, 15 cents-_-_-----------------~--------------------------- Mey 2 it 
Test 1, 70 cents per 100_---------~------~~~------~-------------------- }.--------- 
Test 2, 70 cents per 100--_---------~-~-------------------~-------~-- | --------- 
Test 3, 70 cents per 100_-_--_-_-~-~~-~-~~--~~-~-~---~---~---~---------- |----—----- 
Test 4, 70 cents per 100_----_--------~----~------------~----------- | Es 
Test 5, 90 cents per 
Minnick Geometry Tests 
Sample Set, 15 cents--__-.---.-_--~-----.---__-_-______-_-__---_===— peer ot 
BU StU AG Ts S25 Om DOT LOO we pw ae eee PE eh Si 
PU esta Fyyy 2.5 Ov DCT LO aaa ee a er 
Pest Gi, $2,650) Det. LOOs. sae ae ae ee 


Test D, $2.50 per 100_---~~--~~~_-~---~----~-----------------------|.--------- 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading 
Sein po) eceie Se big tots a CLAS a 


orm 3.) Lest. LEI; Go ‘cents (per = 005 a a a ee 
Form 2, Test III, 60 cents per 100---_~ po SSE ep a ee = ee ee Sam 
Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale, 
LOsiCents: ea Ch o- Vass ese eens pa a ae et ree Reed er eee kN yas 


Extra trecord: sheets, i cent .each- 22-2 = 22 oo er ee es 
Sackett Scale in Ancient History, $2.00 per 100_--_-___-_-_____-|__--____ 
MAID LOSES Cty OMY COR US seen ee aca ae ee er ee 


Sackett Scale in United States History, $2.00 per 100_------___]________ 
ample: et;), Om Cents==——ca— see a oe a ee ee Pe ee 
Starch = PHYSICAL OSU Doron TD Oloa Tl 0.) eee eee ee eee ee ee | oe 
Sani pleas etin eS siCentSee ce ee ee eee 
Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 for Measuring the Understanding 
of Sentences 
pamplel Set, 5 \CNts ee — an ae en ne ee ee eee | 
Parte ll jo Sl OOmDer shOO aoe eras ee ae cee ee ee | 
Willing Scale for Measuring Written Composition, 5 
cents teach sore os Se Bees Seer oe ee oe ee ee | ee 
Pxtr ae necondsheets her. Cente each =a ia. = = we es Ieee eer eee | ee 
MENTAL THSTS 
Holley Picture Completion Test for Primary Grades, 
$1.25 per 100 


Sample Set, 5 cents 


Series 3B for ‘grades 7'to 12, 75° cents ‘per too... 2.4... 5 | ne 
Pressey Primer Scale for grades 1 to 3, $1.00 per 100__________|._______ 
Theisen-Flemming Classification Test, price to be announced 

Sample Set, price to be announced 


Sample Package A, 60 cents___-_______ pitta fe epee Ft, Gh ole. Bae ae ee Sl ea he 

Sample Package C, ae 

Sample Package D, 

Sample Package E, 65 cents 

Sample Package F, 

Sample Package G,..70. centa (i ae ee ee = 
Address all orders and correspondence to the Bureau of Educational 

Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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